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PREFACE 
pee ENG with appreciation is a fine art. 


As soon as children can read well the 
simplest sentences and easiest stories, they 
are: entitled to the best. Children love those 
stories which they have heard their mothers 
or fathers tell or read. They also love to 
read charming new stories. This volume con- 
tains a choice collection of prose and poetry 
selections adapted to the needs of pupils who 
are familiar with the elementary mechanics of 
reading. These selections offer pupils an op- 
portunity to perfect themselves in the mechanics 
of reading while acquiring a taste for the best 
in child reading and literature. 

The pupil should study his reading lesson 
with relish. The brief, simple introduction 
to each lesson leads him to approach the study: 
intelligently. The notes, drills, and exercises 
outline for him a definite program of work. This 
program should be varied as the needs of the pupil 
and the judgment of the teacher dictate. The 
additional readings suggest a wider field from 
which the teacher and her pupils may obtain 
material to broaden and deepen the impressions 
gained from the study of each single selection. 
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Special emphasis should be placed upon 
correct pronunciation, distinct enunciation, per- 
fect articulation, and the correct use of words 
in sentences of the pupils’ making. Dia- 
critical markings should be used to show 
the correct pronunciation of words on the 
board, in the reader, or in the dictionary. 
Diacritical marking of difficult words, articula- 
tion drills taken from the poem or story read, 
and simple directions for relating the study of 
reading vitally to the life of the pupil, are given 
with each selection. 

The authors desire to acknowledge their 
jndebtedness to the intermediate and rural 
school teachers who have proved the worth of 
these studies in schoolroom practice. Especial 
thanks are due to Lucy Williams Tinley of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; to Superintendent A. H, 
Waterhouse of the Public Schools of Fremont, 
Nebraska; to Superintendent H. B. Wilson of 
the Public Schools of Topeka, Kansas; to E. L. 
Holton, Professor of Sociology and Rural Edu- 
cation in the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
for practical suggestions and helpful criticisms; 
and to former State Superintendent W. K. 
Fowler of Nebraska, for expert care, criticism, 
and corrections in the preparation of this 
volume. J. W. SEARSON, 

G. E. Martin. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG 


Cee flag is a sign that the people of our coun- 

try stand together as one family. We love 
the flag because it stands for liberty. “Every 
color means liberty, every thread means liberty, 
every form of star and beam of light means 
liberty.” The first American flag was made 
by Betsy Ross of Philadelphia. Her old home 
is now known as the birthplace of the American 
flag. The school children all over the country 
have sent in their pennies and nickels and 
dimes to preserve the old flag-home. To Amer- 
icans, there is no other flag like our Stars and 
Stripes. It is “the one flag — the great flag — 
the flag for me and you.” Whenever an 
American sees his flag, he ought to say to 
himself the words of the flag salute as written 
by J. D. Alexander, true patriot and lover of 
the flag: 


To God and my country 

My head and heart I give; 
One country, flag, and langua 
As long as I shall live. 


In the following poem the author 
each one of us should feel toward 
flag. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG* 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own ‘“‘ Red, White, and Blue.”’ 


I know where the prettiest colors are; 
And I’m sure, if I only knew 
How to get them here, I could make a flag 


Of glorious “Red, White, and Blue.” 


I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 
And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue. 


Then I'd want a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright; 

And put them together, side by side, 
For my stripes of red and white. 


We shall always love the “Stars and Stripes,” 
And we mean to be ever true 

Yo this land of ours and the dear old flag, 

The Red, the White, and the Blue. 


rah for the flag! our country’s flag, 
es and white stars too; 

» flag in any land 

own “Red, White, and Blue.” 

— Lydia Avery Coonley Ward. 


> permission of the author. 
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NOTES 


. The first truly American flag was provided for in a 


resolution adopted by the American Congress, 
June 14, 1777. The first official flag under this 
resolution was made by Mrs. Elizabeth Ross of 
Philadelphia at the request of a committee of 
Congress accompanied by General Washington. 
June fourteenth is now set aside as Flag Day. 


. In how many ways have you known men and women 


to show respect for the flag? 


. Drill on the flag salute: 


I give my head and my heart to my country; 
One country, one language, one flag. 


. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 


used: hue (hi), grand, prettiest (prit’i-ést), 
glo’ri-ous (is), éve’ning, shin’Ing, through (thra), 
fleec’y, rainbow (ran’b6), stripes, hfir-rih’. 

Example: Flowers of every tint, or hue, grew in the 
meadow. 


. Articulation drill. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) There are many flags in many lands. 

(b) I could make a flag of glorious “Red, White, 
and Blue.” 

(c) I would cut a piece from an evening sky. 

(d) Then I’d want a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright. 

(e) We mean to be ever true to this land of ours. 


EXERCISES 


. Who was the maker of our first flag? 

. How does our flag compare with the flags of other lands? 
. Where would the poet get the blue for the flag? 

. Where would she get the white? 
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5. Where would she get the red? 

6. Why does she not make the flag as she plans it? 

7. What is the connection between the flag and our 
country ? 

8. Why does the poet exclaim, “Then hurrah for the 
flag!’’? 

9. How may each one be true to his flag? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Bennett: The Flag Goes By. 
Drake: The American Flag. 
Neszit: A Song for Flag Day. 
Kry: The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Ritny: The Name of Old Glory. 
Sanaster: A Song for Our Flag. 
Witper: Stand by the Flag! 
Macy: The Flag. 

Stanton: The Old Flag Forever. 
irvine: Betsy’s Battle Flag. 


I LIVE FOR THOSE WHO LOVE ME 


I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 
For the heavens that bend above me 

And the good that I can do; 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that lack resistance, 
For the future in the distance 

And the good that I can do. 

— G. Linneus Banks. 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 


“NA ARY’S LAMB” was a real lamb and 

“Mary” was a real little girl. Her 
name was Mary Sawyer. She lived on a farm 
near Sterling, Massachusetts, over a hundred 
‘years ago. Her father gave her one of the 
weakest little lambs of the flock, and she cared 


Tue SawyeR Home, STERLING, Mass. 


for it tenderly until it grew strong. The lamb 
ge became her pet and playmate. One day her 
mischievous brother, Nate, seeing the lamb 
following them to school, asked Mary to let 
the little pet go with them. Nate wrapped the 
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lamb in a coat and put it under Mary’s seat. 
When Mary was called to the teacher’s desk, 
the lamb followed. Of course the boys and 
girls and their teacher, Miss Kimball, all had a 
goodilaugh. Poor Mary blushed and trembled. 
The poor little lamb was taken to the wood- 
shed. 

A visitor, Mr. John Roulstone, who happened 
to be there that morning, saw the funny side of 
it all and wrote the lines of the first three 
stanzas. The poem in its completed form first 
appeared in 1829 in a book of verses for children 
by Mrs. Sarah Joseph. 

The fleece of the lamb was later used to make 
stockings for Mary. Years afterward these 
stockings were unraveled and the yarn fastened 
in small bits on cards bearing Mary’s signature. 
These cards were sold by the women of Bost. 
to help raise funds for repairing the Old South 
Church which was partly ruined by British 
soldiers during the Revolutionary War. This 
is the poem as it has come down to us. 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB* 


Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


*There are other interesting versions of how this poem originated. 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB re 


It followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see the lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned it out; 
But still it lingered near, 

And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear. 


And then it ran to her, and laid 
Its head upon her arm 

As if to say, “I’m not afraid — 
You'll keep me from all harm.” 


“What makes the lamb love Mary so?’’ 
The eager children cry. 

“Oh, Mary loves the lamb, you know,” 
The teacher did reply. 


And you, each gentle animal 
In confidence may bind, 
And make them follow at your will, 
If you are only kind. 
—J ohn Roulstone, 


NOTES 


1. The old schoolhouse still stands near the Sawyer 
homestead at Sterling, Massachusetts. In. 1888, 
a new schoolhouse was built across the road, but 
the old schoolhouse was preserved. 
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2. Tell of incidents you know in which children have 
shown kindness to animals. 

3. Let each pupil tell of his pets. 

4. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 
used: Ma’r¥, lamb (lam), fleece (flés), every- 
where (év’ér-i-hwar’), followed (f6l/6d), against 
(a-génst’), lingered (lin’gérd), patiently (pa’shént- 
li), eager (@’gér), ré-ply’, cdn’fi-dénce, bind. 

5. Articulation drill. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Mary had a little lamb. 
(b) It made the children laugh and play. 
(c) But still it lingered near, 
And waited patiently about. 
(d) You'll keep me from all harm. 


* 


EXERCISES 


. Tell the story of Mary Sawyer. 

. How did this poem first come to be written? 
Why did the lamb follow Mary? 

How did it come to be in school? 

. What showed the lamb’s love for Mary? 

. What made this pet love Mary? 

. How can one easily make friends with animals? 


IOS OOH 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Worpswortu: The Pet Lamb. 
TuHaxtTer: Little Gustava. 
Westwoop: Little Bell. 
Cary: A Lesson of Mercy. 
Speweti: Black Beauty. 
Saunpers: Beautiful Joe. 


THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 


HIS is a real adventure story. Peter, one 

of four little rabbits, did not do what his 
mother told him to do, and he got into trouble. 
This story tells how he ran away and just what 
happened to him. Bad scares and narrow 
escapes in which he lost his fine clothes and 
almost lost his life, are here told of poor little 
Peter. 


THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 


Once upon a time there were four little 
rabbits. Their names were Flopsy, Mopsy, 
Cotton-tail, and Peter. They lived with their 
mother in a sand bank, underneath the root of 
a very big fir-tree. 

‘““Now, my dears,” said old Mrs. Rabbit one 
morning, ““you may go into the fields or down 
the lane, but don’t go into Mr. McGregor’s. 
garden. Your father had an accident there; 
he was put into a pie by Mrs. McGregor. 

“Run along, and don’t get into mischief. I 
am going out.’ 

Then old Mrs. Rabbit toate a basket and her 
umbrella, and went through the wood to the 
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baker’s. She bought a loaf of brown bread and 
five currant buns. 

Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cotton-tail were good 
little bunnies. They went down the lane to 
gather blackberries. Peter, who was very 
naughty, ran straight to Mr. McGregor’s garden, 
and squeezed under the gate. 

First he ate some lettuce and some French 
beans. Then he ate some radishes; and then, feel- 
ing rather sick, he went to look for some parsley. 

Round the end of a cucumber frame, whom 
should he meet but Mr. McGregor! 

Mr. McGregor was on his hands and knees, 
near the cabbages. He jumped up and ran 
after Peter, waving a rake and calling out, 
“Stop, thief!’ 

Peter was frightened. He rushed all over 
the garden, for he had forgotten the way back 
to the gate. 

He lost one of his shoes among the cabbages, 
and the other among the potatoes. 

I think he might have escaped if he had not 
run into a gooseberry net and been caught by 
the large buttons on his jacket. It was a blue 
jacket with brass buttons, quite new. 

Peter gave himself up for lost, and shed big 
tears. His sobs were overheard by some friend- 
ly sparrows. They flew to him in great excite- 
ment, and begged him to do something. 
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Mr. McGregor came up with a sieve. He 
tried to put it on top of Peter; but Peter wriggled 
out just in time. He left his jacket behind him, 
rushed into the tool shed, and jumped into a 
watering can. It would have been a good can to 
hide in if there had not been so much water in it. 

Mr. McGregor was quite sure that Peter was 
somewhere in the tool shed, perhaps hidden 
underneath a flower pot. He began to turn 
them over carefully, looking under each. 

Presently Peter sneezed — “‘ Kertzschoo!” 

Mr. McGregor was after him in no time, and 
tried to put his foot upon him. Peter jumped 
out of a window, upsetting three plants. The 
window was too small for Mr. McGregor, and 
he was tired of running after Peter. He went 
back to his work. 

Peter sat down to rest; he was out of breath, 
and trembling with fright. He was very damp 
with sitting in that can, and he had not the 
least idea which way to go. 

After a time he began to wander about, going 
lippity-lippity — not very fast, and looking all 
around. 

He found a door in a wall, but it was locked. 
There was no room for a fat little rabbit to 
squeeze underneath. 

An old mouse was running in and out over 
the stone doorsteps, carrying peas and beans to 
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her family in the wood. Peter asked her the 
way to the gate. She had such a large pea in 
her mouth that she could not answer. She only 
shook her head at him. Peter began to ery. 

He tried to find his way straight across the 
garden, but he became more and more puz- 
zled. Presently he came to a pond where Mr. 
McGregor filled his water cans. A white cat 
was staring at some goldfish. She sat very still, 
but now and then the tip of her tail twitched as 
if it were alive. : 

Peter thought it best to go away without 
speaking to her. He had heard about cats from 
his cousin, little Benjamin Bunny. 

He went back toward the tool shed. Sud- 
denly, quite close to him, he heard the noise of 
a hoe — ser-r-ritch, scratch, scratch, seritch. 

Peter crouched underneath the bushes. As 
nothing happened, he came out, climbed upon 
a wheelbarrow, and peeped over. The first 
thing he saw was Mr. McGregor, hoeing onions. 
His back was turned toward Peter. Beyond 
him was the gate. 

Peter got down off the wheelbarrow very 
quietly. He started running as fast as he 
could along a straight walk behind some black 
currant bushes. 

Mr. McGregor caught sight of him at the 
corner, but Peter did not care. He slipped 
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underneath the gate, and was ‘safe at last in 
the wood outside the garden. 

Mr. McGregor hung up the little jacket and 
the shoes for a scarecrow to frighten the black- 
birds. | 

Peter never stopped running or looked behind 
him until he got home to the big fir-tree. 

He was so tired that he flopped down upon 
the nice soft sand on the floor of the rabbit 
-hole, and shut his eyes. His mother was busy 
cooking. She wondered what he had done 
with his clothes. It was the second little jacket 
and pair of shoes that Peter had lost. 

I am sorry to say that Peter was not very 
well during the evening. 

His mother put him to bed. She made some 
bitter tea, and she gave a dose of it to Peter. 

“One tablespoonful to be taken at bedtime.” 

But Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cotton-tail had 
bread and milk and blackberries for supper.— 
Beatrix Potter. 

| NOTES 

1. Have the children bring from home a Peter Rabbit 
book with pictures. 

2. Tell of mischief you have known rabbits to do in the 
garden. 

3. Flopsy, Mopsy. Pronounced flop’si, mép'st. 

4. Lipp't-ty—lipp’i-ty. Words imitating the short, slow 
gallop of the rabbit when he hops over grass and 
bushes. 
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5. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 
used: underneath (tin’dér-néth), McGregor’s (md- 
grég’érz), accident (ak’si-dént), umbrella (im- 
brél’a), currant (kir’dnt), bunnies (btin'iz), 
straight (strat), squeezed (skwézd), lettuce (lét’is), 
rad‘ish-és, parsley (pirs’li), cucumber (ki/kim- 
bér), cabbages (kib’aj-éz), frightened (frit’ ’nd), 
escaped (és-kapt’), excitement (ék-sit’mént), sieve 
(siv), wriggled (rig’’ld), trém’bling, twitched 
(twicht), crouched (kroucht). 

6. Articulation drill. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Don’t go into Mr. McGregor’s garden. 
(6) Round the end of a cucumber frame, whom 
should he meet but Mr. McGregor. 
(c) It was a blue jacket with brass buttons. 
(d) He was out of breath, and teembling with 
fright. ° 
P (e) Peter got down off the wheelbarrow very quietly. 


EXERCISES 


1. Who was Peter Rabbit? 
2. Why did not Mrs. Rabbit want her children to go 
into the garden? 
. What tells you the kind of rabbit Peter was? 
. What was his first narrow escape? 
. Tell of Peter’s narrow escape from the tool shed. 
. Tell of Peter’s trouble to find the gate. 
. Why did he not speak to the cat watching the gold- 
fish? 
8. How did he get out of the garden at last? 
9. What became of his little jacket and shoes? 
10. What happened to Peter when he reached home? 
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11. What happened to the little rabbits who did what 
their mother told them? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


BumstEap: The Quest. 

Noyes: Pirates. 

Grimm: The Four Musicians. , 

fEsop: The Lion and the Mouse. Belling the Cat. 
Cary: The Three Bugs. 

ANDERSEN: The Ugly Duckling. 

Axssott: The Code Barbarian. 


THE LITTLE PLANT * 


In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep! 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep! 


*“Wake!”’ said the sunshine, 
“And creep to the light!” 
‘““Wake!”’ said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 
— Kate Louise Brown. 


*From The Plant Baby and Its Friends, published by Silver, Burdett and 
Company, and used by the special permission of the author. 


HOW THE FLOWERS GROW 


OME one has said, ‘‘ Flowers are the sweetest 

things God ever made and forgot to put a 
soul into.” What joy we have had picking 
the first violets! We have hunted through the 
woods and in the meadows for the springtime 
flowers. Here is one who, like ourselves, loved 
to watch the flowers grow. In this poem, the 
brief life story of every flower is given by one 
who learned it from the flowers themselves. 


HOW THE FLOWERS GROW * 


This is how the flowers grow: 
I have watched them and I know. 


First, above the ground is seen 

A tiny blade of purest green, 
Reaching up and peeping forth 

East and West, and South and North. 


Then it shoots up day by day, 
Circling in a curious way 
Round a blossom, which it keeps 
Warm and cosy while it sleeps. 
_ * Copyrighted by the John Lane Company and used by their courteous per- 
mission. 
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1. Tell of the early wild flowers you know. -How many 
can you name? 
2. Tell of flowers you raise in the garden or in flower 
beds. What are their names? What do you do 
with them? 
8. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 
used: witch’ed, ti’ny, blade, pur’ést, reaching 
(réch’ing), peep’ing, shoots, circling (sfir’kling), 
curious (ki’ri’tis), cd’sy, blossom (blés’c%im), 
stn’beams (béms), child’rén, o’pén ing, 
pet’dls. 
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Then the sunbeams find their way 
To the sleeping bud and say, 
**We are children of the sun 

Sent to wake thee, little one.” 


And the leaflet opening wide 
Shows the tiny bud inside, 
Peeping with half-opened eye 
On the bright and sunny sky. 


Breezes from the West and South 
Lay their kisses on its mouth; 
Till the petals all are grown, 

And the bud’s a flower full-grown. 


This is how the flowers grow: 
I have watched them and I know. 


— Gabriel Setoun. 


NOTES 
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4, Articulation drill. Read slowly and distinctly: 
(a) This is how the flowers grow. 
(6) Circling in a curious way round a blossom. 
(c) We are children of the sun sent to wake thee. 
(d) And the leaflet opening wide 
Shows the tiny bud inside. 
(e) Breezes from the West and South 
Lay their kisses on its mouth. 


EXERCISES 


1. Why does the poet know how the flowers grow? ' 

2. What part of the flower first appears? 

3. How does the blade keep the blossom “warm and 
cosy’’? 

. How does the blossom sleep? 8G. 

What do the sunbeams say to the bud? 

What then takes place? Explain. 

What finally makes the bud a full-grown flower? 

. Tell the story of some flower you have watched grow. 
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ADDITION AL READINGS 


Taytor: The Violet. 

Tuomas: Talking in Their Sleep. 
CootipGE: How the Leaves Came Down. 
Nespit: The Song of the Poppy Seed. 
Warrier: The First Flowers. 

SHERMAN: Golden-rod. Leaves at Play. 
MacDonatp: Little White Lily. 

Ryan: A Flower’s Song. 

Bares: A Song of Waking. 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
— Shirley. 


THE LARK AND THE FARMER 


| Fat is no fun to play on a team if-one player 

fails to do his part. The captain soon learns 
just how much he can depend on each player. 
In work, as in play, men soon learn who keep 
promises and do as they agree. Here is the 
story of a wise lark who taught her little ones 
a good lesson by having them listen to a farmer 
who, for a time, depended on his friends and 
relatives to get his work done. Read the story 
and see if you can tell what lesson the young 
larks learned. 


THE LARK AND THE FARMER 


One summer a lark built her nest in a field 
of wheat. She laid four speckled eggs in the 
nest and soon there were four little birds. 
The mother bird flew off every day to find food 
for her babies. 

One morning she said, “This wheat: is ripe, 
my children. I think the farmer will soon cut 
it. If he comes to the field to-day, do not for- 
get to tell me all that he says.” Then she 
spread her wings and flew away. While she was 
gone the farmer and his son came to the field. 

20 
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“This wheat is ripe,” he said. “I shall cut 
it to-morrow if I can get my friends to help me.”’ 

When the lark came home her little ones 
said, ““O mother! mother! the farmer has been 
here to look at the wheat. He says he will 
cut it to-morrow if he can get his friends to 
help him. What shall we do? Must we fly 
away?” 

“Do not be afraid, my children,” said the 
lark. ‘The farmer’s friends will not come to 
help him. They will have their own work to 
do. If he depends on his friends, I am sure the 
wheat will not be reaped to-morrow. We are 
safe for a while.” 

The next morning the farmer came again to 
the field. 

*“My friends did not come,” he said to his 
son. “‘Now go at once to your uncles and 
cousins and say that I wish them to help us 
reap.” 

That night the little larks in great fright told 
their mother all they had heard. 

*“Must we go now?” they asked. 

“No,” said the mother bird. ‘“‘Do not be 
frightened. The farmer’s friends did not come 
to-day. The uncles and cousins will not come - 
to-morrow. We need not fly away yet. But 
keep your ears open, and let me know what you 
hear to-morrow.” 
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The next day when the farmer came and 
found no one to help, he said, ““Now, my son, 
listen to me. Get a couple of good scythes. 
ready, and in the morning we will cut the wheat. 
ourselves. ”’ 

Again the little larks told their mother all 
they had heard. 

“Then, my dears,” said she, “it is indeed 
time for us to go, for when a man undertakes to: 
do his own work he is not so likely to be dis- 
appointed.” 

She at once removed her young ones, and the 
wheat was reaped the next day by the old man 
and his son.— sop. 


NOTES 


1. Tell of games you have lost because some one did not. 
do his part. 

2. Tell how some persons you know have been disap- 
pointed because they depended on others. 

3. Tell of how boys and girls and men and women you 
know are succeeding because they rely upon them- 
selves. 

4. Be prepared to pronounce correctly and give mean- 
ings of as here used: spéck’led (’Id), flew (floo),. 
dé-pénds’, uncles (iin’k’lz), cousins (ktiz’ ’ns), fright, 
frightened (frit’n’d), to-morrow (too-mér’d), couple 
(ctip’p’l), scythes (siths), tn’dér-takes’, dis’Ap- 
point’ed, ré-moved’. 

5. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly 
and distinctly. 
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(a) He says he will cut it to-morrow if he can get 
his friends to help him. 

(b) If he depends on his friends, I am sure the wheat 
will not be reaped to-morrow. 

(c) That night the little larks in great fright told 
their mother all they had heard. 

(d) “Must we go now?” they asked. 

(e) Get a couple of good scythes ready, and we will 
cut the wheat ourselves. 


EXERCISES 


. Where had the old lark built her nest? 

. Why did she want to know what the farmer said when 
she was away? 

. What did the little larks hear the first day? 

. Why did the old-tark say “We are safe for a while’’? 


wo 


were the little larks so badly frightened? 

Why was not the mother frightened? 

. What did the little Jarks hear the next day? 

. Why did the lark now remove her little ones from the 

field? 

10. Tell in your own words what truth this lark had 
learned about people. What common saying 
brings out this same truth? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


ZEsorp: The Buried Treasure. The Ant and the Cricket. Belling the Cut. 
Mace: The Necklace of Truth. 

Ricuarps: The Wheatfield. 

Wuirtrer: Little Birds. 

Assotr: Young Barbarians. 

Aucott: A Little Sermon. 

Krovut: Little Brown Hands. 

Scupper: The Image and the Treasure. 


THE LAND OF STORYBOOKS 


OOKS tell us of lands and people we have 

not known. We like to read fairy tales, 
stories of adventure, or stories of plants and 
animals. When Robert Louis Stevenson was 
a grown man, he wrote poems telling of what 
he enjoyed asa boy. The kinds of storybooks 
which pleased him most, and his strange adven- 
tures in the land of storybooks, are here told. 
Every one who has ever enjoyed a storybook 
will want to read the poem. 


THE LAND OF STORYBOOKS* 


At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 
* Used by permission of and by special arrangement with Charles Neribner’s 
ns. 
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And play at books that I have read 
‘Till it is time to go to bed. 


And these are hills, these are the woods, 
‘These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


COPYRIGHT, MARY SIGSBEE KE! 
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So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear Land of Storybooks. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


NOTES 


. Read Stevenson’s “‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.”” 
. Robert Louis Stevenson was born at Edinburgh, 


November 13, 1850. At the age of thirty-five, he 
published “A Child’s Garden of Verses,”’ a popular 
book of child poetry. He was a man who never 
forgot the fun and adventures of childhood, 


and one who could tell them so as to charm any 
child. 


. Tell of some of the best stories you have read. Tell of 


any you acted out after reading them. 


. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as 


here used: éve’ning, d-round’, limp, pdar’énts, 
anything (én’i-thing), criiwl, f6r’ést, spy (spi), 
hunt’ér, stir’ry, s6l/I-tides, rdar’ing, fire’lit, In’di dn 
scout, prowled, back’ward (wérd). 


. Articulation drill. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) Around the fire my parents sit. 
(b) Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall. 
(c) These are my starry solitudes. 
(d) I see the others far away 
As if in firelit camp they lay. 
(e) Home I return across the sea. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Why does the child say his parents do not play at 
anything? 

. Where is this child’s land of storybooks? 

. How does he “play at books”’ he has read? 

What does he play is in that land? 

. What other persons are in that land? 

. To what does he liken himself? 

. When the nurse comes, how does he “‘return across 
the sea’’? 

. Why does he go to bed with backward looks? 

. What is the land of storybooks? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


‘Stevenson: Picture Books in Winter. The Land of Nod. The Land of 


Counterpane. The Lamplighter. 


ANDERSEN: A Picture Book Without Pictures. 
‘Grimm Broruers: Fairy Stories. 

Noyes: Pirates. 

Axucott: Little Men. Little Women. ~ 
Ricuarps: Captain January. Child’s Play. 
‘SHERMAN: The Shadows. 


VIOLETS 


Violets! deep blue violets! 

April’s loveliest coronets! 

There are no flowers grow in the vale, 
Kissed by the dew, wooed by the gale, 
None by the dew of twilight wet, 

So sweet as the deep blue violet. 


— [. E. Landon. ° 


SEPTEMBER 


“C\CHOOL BEGINS” is only one of the signs 

of September. To the child who lives in 
the open country there are many other signs 
of this month, part summer, part autumn. If 
you live in the country, or if you have walked 
or driven through the country about the time 
of the first frosts, you can easily see in imagina- 
tion the beautiful pictures hinted at in this 
country poem. Helen Hunt Jackson, lover of 
nature and out-of-doors, has here told us, from 
the standpoint of country life, some of the 
things for which September is chiefly remem- 


bered. 
SEPTEMBER * 


The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


* Copyright, 1892, by Roberts Brothers. 
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The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow-nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
— Helen Hunt Jackson. 


NOTES 


. Find as many other poems on September as you can. 
What are the favorite sports for this month? 

. Helen Hunt Jackson spent much of her time in travel 
out-of-doors amid the beautiful scenes of mountain, 
plain, and woodland. Her last days were spent in 
the Colorado Rockies, one of her favorite haunts 
being Cheyenne Cafion near Colorado Springs. 

. Gentian. Pronounced jén’shdn. A beautiful blue 
flower blooming in autumn and found abundantly 
in temperate and mountain regions. 

. Sedges. Pronounced séj’és. Grass-like herbs growing 
in meadows or marshy places. 

. Be prepared to pronounce, give meanings of, and use 
in sentences: g6dld’én-réd, orchards (6r’chérdz), 
fringes (frinj’és), meadow-nook (méd’s), flaunt 
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(flint), As’térs, odors (6. dérz), flit’tér, td’kéns, 
disk’¥, dewy (di). 
Example: He picked the yellow goldenrod from the 
roadside. 
6. Articulation drill. Read slowly, articulating each 
word distinctly: 
(a) The gentian’s bluest fringes. 
(b) The sedges flaunt their harvest. 
(c) The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown. 


EXERCISES 


1. What to you makes September different from the 
other months? 

. What pictures are here given as signs of September? 

What colors in nature are toe pictured to us? 

Explain “curling in the sun. 

. What is the meaning of “‘hidden silk’’? 

. Explain how sedges “flaunt their harvest.”’ 

. How do “asters by the brookside make asters in the 
brook’’? 

8. Why are all these signs called “‘lovely tokens’’? 

9. Give as many signs of September as you can. 

10. What of summer and of autumn are found in the 

month of September? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


SHERMAN: September. The Goldenrod. 

Spenser: Autumn. 

GiupER: A Song of Early Autumn. 

Tuomas: Autumn Fashions. September. 

Grorce ArNnotp: Sweet September. September. 

Aupricu: Maple Leaves. iP 

Bryant: The Death of the Flowers. To the Fringed Gentian. 
Jackson: A Wild Rose in September. 

Autce Cary: Faded Leaves. 


A GRIZZLY’S SLY LITTLE JOKE 


OST of us would not think it fun to have 

a bear play a joke on us. Many animals 

are playful, but we don’t usually like to play 

with hears. Here is a story of an Indian who 

was glad « ve. ~ alayed with him instead of eat- 
ing him. 


A GRIZZLY’S SLY LITTLE JOKE * 


I know an old Indian that was _ terribly 
frightened by a huge old grizzly and her half- 
grown cub. It was in the autumn, and he was 
out gathering berries. 

It seems \that while the Indian had his head 
raised, and\ was busy gathering and eating 
berries, he almost stumbled over an old bear 
and her cub. They had eaten their fill and 
fallen asleep in the path on the wooded hillside. 

The old Indian had only time to turn on his 
heel, and throw himself headlong into the large 
end of a hollow log, which lay near. 

To his great joy, the log was open at the 
other end. So he cork-screwed his way along 
toward the farther end. There he was just 


» 
* From Joaquin Miller’s ‘True Bear Stories,’’ copyrighted by Rand, McNally 
& Company. 
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about to come out, when he saw the old mother 
bear sitting at that end waiting for him. 

After he had. his breath again, he worked 
himself back to the place where he had gone 
in. But lo! the bear was there, sitting down, 
half smiling, and waiting to receive him warmly. 

The old Indian said that this was done time 
after time. At last he had no st. agus left to 
move again, and turned on his face to die. 

The bear put her head in, and touched his 
head gently with her nose. She then drew 
back, took her cub with her, end walked 
away. 

The bear could have gone into the hollow log, 
and have killed the Indian at any time. When 
you know this, you will see that she must have 
been in play. 

She must also have had some feeling of fun 
in that “cat and mouse”? game with the Indian. 
— Joaquin Miller. 


NOTES 


1. Joaquin (Wi kén’) Miller, whose real name is Cin- 
cinnatus Heine Miller, was born in 1841 and spent 
the greater part of his life among the pioneers, 
cowboys, and miners of the West. In his writings 
he tells of many thrilling adventures with Indians 
and wild beasts. 

2. What playful tricks or jokes have you known animals 
to play? 
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3. Cork-screwed his way. Worked his way by turning 
round like a cork-screw. 

4. “Cat and mouse game.” This refers to the cat’s play- 
ing with a mouse before eating it. 

5. Be prepared to pronounce correctly and give mean- 
ings of as here used: griz’zly, tér’ri-bly, frightened 

(frit’ nd), ctb, autumn (6’ttéim), stumbled 

(sttim’b’ld), headlong (héd’léng), cork-screwed 

(kérk’skrood, receive (ré sév’), stréngth, touched 

(tticht). 

6. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly 
and distinctly: 

(a) I know an old Indian that was terribly fright- 
ened by a huge old grizzly and her half- 
grown cub. 

(b) To his great joy, the log was open at the other 
end. 

(c) He worked himself back to the place where he 
had gone in. 

(d) When you know this, you will see that she must 
have been in play. 


EXERCISES 


1. How did the Indian happen to come upon the old bear 
and her cub? 

2. How did he at first try to save himself? 

3. How did he then try to get away? 

. What did he find each time he worked himself to the 
end of the log? 

5. How long did he keep this up? 

. What told him the bear had been playing with him? 

. What things have you seen animals do that tell you 
they like fun? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Secur: The Donkey Race. 

Harris: Brother Fox’s Two Dinners. 

Lear: The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 

TrowpripcEe: The Fox in the Well. The Tiger, The Brahman, and the 
Jackal. 

Tuackeray: The Pigtail’s Place. 

AsprinwaLL: Monkey Tricks in the Jungle. 

Tuompson-Seton: The Biography of a Grizzly. 


OUT OF THE MORNING * 


Will there really be a morning? 
Is there such a thing as day? 
Could I see it from the mountains 
If I were as tall as they? 


Fase tectlkewaterlikes? 
Has it feathers like a bird? 


Is it brought from famous countries 
Of which I have never heard? 


Oh, some scholar! Oh, some sailor! 
Oh, some wise man from the skies! 
Please to tell a little pilgrim 
Where the place called morning lies! 
— Emily Dickinson. 


* Copyright, 1891, by Roberts Brothers. 
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ONE, TWO, THREE! 


IDE AND GO SEEK is a game all chil- 

dren like to play. They enjoy running, 
shouting, hiding, and at last being caught or 
“getting in free.” But here is a story of a 
hide and go seek game without running and 
shouting. A little crippled boy and his old 
grandmother who couldn’t run about played 
the game and enjoyed it. Many children, 
when they are shut indoors by rain or cold, like 
to play this kind of a hide and go seek game for 
a change. 


ONE, TWO, THREE! * 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy that was half past three; 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he; 
For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


* Copyrighted by Charles Scribner’s Sons and used by special permission. 
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They sat in the yellow twilight, 
Out under the maple tree; 

And the game that they played I'll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide and Go Seek they were playing, 
Though you’d never have known it to be — 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hiding, 

In guesses One, Two, Three! 


“You are in the china closet!’’ 
He would ery, and laugh with glee — 
It wasn’t the china closet; 


But he still had Two and Three. 


“You are up in Papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key!” 
And she said: “You are warm and warmer: 
But you’re not quite right,” said she. 


“It can’t be the little cupboard 
Where Mamma’s things used to be — 
So it must be the clothespress, Gran’ma?’’ 


And he found her with his Three. 
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Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places, 
Right under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady, ; 
And the boy with the lame little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 
And the boy who was half past three. 
— H.C. Bunner. 


NOTES 


1. Make a list of all other indoor games children like to 
play. 

2. Hide and Go Seek. One of the oldest of children’s 
games. It is often called by other names, such as: 
hide and seek, hide and coop, hide and find, hide and 
fox, hie spy, I spy, and all hid. What other names 
do you know? “I spy” is now played by hiding an 
object to find. ~ 

3. Play the game as the little boy and his grandma played 
it, without moving from your places. Ask ques- 

‘tions and give answers in complete sentences. 

4. Be prepared to pronounce and give meanings of as 
here used: beau’ti-ful (bi’ti-fool), to-géth’er, 
run’ning, jimp’ing, twi'light, clés’et, chést, queer 
(kwér), covered (ktiv’érd), wrink led (rin’k’ld), 
stirred (sttird), clothespress (klothz’prés). 
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5. Articulation drill. Read slowly and distinctly: 
(a) She couldn’t go running and jumping. 
(b) And the game that they played I'll tell you. 
(c) You are up in Papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key! 
(d) So it must be the clothespress, Gran’ma. 
(e) Then she covered her face with her fingers. 


EXERCISES 


1. Who are playing this game? 

2. Why did they not run about? 

3. Why would you not have known this game to be hide 
and go seek? 

4. What tells us how much the boy liked the game? 

5. Explain “you are warm and warmer.” 

6. Why do you think the old lady played with the little 
boy? 

7. What does “Where Mamma’s things used to be” 
tell you? 


8. Why do you think the lady is called a “dear, dear, 
dear old lady’’? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


IneELow: Seven Times One Are Seven. 
Worpswortu: We Are Seven. 

Dickens: Little Charley. The Children. 
Ritey: The Raggedy Man. The Used-To-Be. 
Lonerettow: The Children’s Hour. 

Gitper: A Child. 

Hawrtuorne: The Paradise of Children. - 
Moore: The Children. 

Grimm: The Little Brother and Sister. 


A DONKEY RACE 


HIS is a story told in the donkey’s own 

words. Poor creature, he has had many 
adventures! His last owner was a little sick 
child who loved him greatly and treated him 
well. After the death of the child, the poor 
animal was turned out to starve. In this 
half-starved condition, the poor donkey came 
upon a merry group of men, women, and chil- 
dren, in a French village, who had come to watch... 
the donkey race. Sleek, fat prize donkeys, of 
whom their owners were proud, were just 
ready to start in the race. How the race was 
run, and who won it, are told by this poor 
creature who by chance entered the race. 


A DONKEY RACE * 


All the next winter I had no one to take care 
of me. I had to live in the forest, where I 
found scarcely enough to keep me from dying 
of hunger and thirst. 

When the spring came, I went one day to a 
village on the edge of the forest. I was sur- 
prised to find quite a commotion there. 

a Copyrighted by D. C. Heath & Company and used by their courteous permis-- 
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The people were walking up and down; 
everybody had on his Sunday clothes; and, 
~what was stranger still, all the donkeys in the 
neighborhood seemed to be there. They were 
sleek and fat, their heads were decorated with 
flowers and leaves, and not one of them was in 
harness or had a rider. 

I trotted up to see if I could find out what all 
this was about. Suddenly one of the boys who 
was standing there saw me, and shouted, “Oh, 
I say, look here! here’s a fine donkey!” 

“My word!” said another, “how well groomed 
he is, and how fat and well fed!”’ and they roared 
with laughter. 

“I suppose he’s come to run in the donkey 
race,” said a third, “‘but he won’t win the prize! 
No fear!” 

I was very much annoyed at these rude jokes 
and personal remarks, but I thought I should 
enjoy taking part in the race, so I listened again. 

“Where are they going to run?” asked an 
old dame who had just come up. 

“In the meadow by the mill,” said a man 
named Andrew. 

‘“How many donkeys are there?” asked the 
old woman. 

“Sixteen, Mother Evans, and the one that 
comes in first will win a silver watch and a bag 
of money.” 
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“Oh, deary me!”’ said Mother Evans, “I do 
wish I had a donkey. I should so like to have 
a watch. I’ve never had the money to buy one.”’ 

I liked the look of the old woman; I was justly 
proud of my running; I had been so long in the 
forest that I was not too fat, as some of the prize 
donkeys were; and so I would take part in the 
race. I trotted up to the others, and took my 
place among them, and then, to attract atten- 
tion, I opened my mouth and brayed vigorously. 

“Oh, you stop that!” cried out a man named 
Bill. “Hi! you there, donkey, you just stop 
that music, will you? and get out of there! 
‘You can’t run, you shabby brute! and, besides, 
you don’t belong to anybody.” 

I held my tongue, but I didn’t budge an inch. 
Some laughed, and others were getting angry; 
when old Mother Evans said :— 

“Well, he can have me for his mistress. I 
take him into my service from this minute. 
So now he can run for me.” 

“Well,” said Bill, ““do as you like, mother. 
Only, if you want him to run, you’ve got to put 
a quarter into the bag the Squire has yonder. ”’ 

“All right, my dear,” said Mother Evans. 
She hobbled off to where the Squire was sitting, 
and paid her subscription into the bag. 

“Very good,” said the Squire; ‘‘put Mrs. 
Evans’s name down, Richard.”’ 
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So the clerk put down my new mistress’s 
name. .We were all drawn up in a line in the 
meadow. ‘The Squire said, “‘“One, two, three, 
and away!” The boys who held the donkeys 
let them go, and away we galloped as hard as 
we could, while the crowd ran cheering along- 
side. | 

The sixteen donkeys had not gone a hundred 
yards before I was in front of them all, an easy 
first. I thought I would beat them all now, at 
any rate, and I flew along as if I had wings. I 
passed proudly before the winning post, not only 
first, but a long way ahead of all the rest, amid 
loud cheers from those who had no donkeys in 
the race. 

The Squire sat at a table to give away the 
prizes. Mother Evans, who was almost beside 
herself with delight, stroked and patted me, and 
led me up to the table with her to receive the | 
first prize. 

“Here, my good woman,” said the Squire; 
and he was going to hand the watch and the bag 
of money to the old woman. 

“Please, your worship, it isn’t fair!” cried 
Bill and Andrew. ‘“‘That donkey doesn’t really 
belong to Mother Evans any more than it does 
to us! Our donkeys really got in first, not 
counting this one. The watch and money 
ought to be ours. It isn’t fair!” 
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“Did Mrs. Evans pay her quarter into the 
bag?” said the Squire. 

“Well, your worship, she did —” 

“Did any of you object to her doing so at the 
time?”’ asked the Squire. 

‘Well, no, your worship, but —” 

“Did you raise any objections when the 
donkeys were just going to start?” 

‘Well, no, sir, but —”’ 

“Very well, then. It’s all perfectly fair, and 
Mrs. Evans gets the watch and bag of money.” 

“Please, sir, it isn’t fair, it isn’t fair! You —”’ 

When I heard this, I at once put my head 
down on the table, and taking up the watch and 
bag in my teeth, put them into Mother Evans’s 
hands. This intelligent action on my _ part 
made the people roar with laughter, and won 
for me thunders of applause. 

“There!” said the Squire, “The donleey has 
decided in favor of Mother Evans; and,” he 
added, with a smile, looking at Bill and Andrew, 
“TI don’t think he is the biggest donkey present!”’ 

“Bravo, your worship!” ‘‘Good for you!” 
resounded on all sides. And every one began 
to laugh at Andrew and Bill, who went away 
looking cross and ill-tempered. 

And was I pleased? No, not at all. My 
pride was hurt. The Squire had been very rude 
to me. It was too much. 
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I declined to stay in a place where I was so. 


insulted, and I turned tail and trotted away 
from such an ignorant set of people-— Madame 
de Segur. 


o> 


NOTES 


. This story is taken from Madame de Segur’s Mem- 


ours of a Donkey. ‘The author was the daughter of 
Count Rostopchine, governor of Moscow in 1812, 
when Napoleon made his famous retreat. Ten years 
later she married Count de Segur. At the age of 
sixty she began writing children’s stories. This 
story is a great favorite with the French children. 


. Bring to class a report of each of the strange races you 


have seen. What strange races take place for fun at 
picnics or on the Fourth of July? 


. Squire (skwir). A title of office, usually given to. 


justices of the peace. In this case, a prominent. 
villager of the upper class. 


. Subscription (stib-skrip’shin). Entrance money. 
. Be prepared to pronounce and give meanings of as 


here used. f6r’ést, scarcely (skars’li), surprised 
(sir prizd’), commotion (ké-mo’shin), harness. 
(hir’nés), neighborhood (na’bér-hood), decorated 
(dék’6 rat’ed), trot’téd, groomed (groomd), annoyed 
(4 noid’), rude (rood), prize (priz), attention 
(dé tén’shtin), brayed (brad), vigorously (vig’ér-ds-li), 
shabby (shab’l), budge (bij), service (sir’vis), 
hobbled (héb’ ’ld), galloped (gal’dpt),. proudly 
(proud’li), delight (dé-lit’), receive (ré-sév’),. 
counting (koun’ting), objection (db-jék’shiin), 
intelligent (in-tél’ijént), thunders (thtin’dérz), 
applause (4 pléz’), decided (dé-sid’éd), resounded 
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(ré-zound’éd), ill-tempered (il-tém’pérd), declined 
(dé-klind’), in-stlt’éd. 

6. Articulation drill. Read slowly and distinctly: 


de 09 ~ we 


(a) All the next winter I had no one to take care of 
me. 

(b) I was surprised to find quite a commotion there. 

(c) You can’t run, you shabby brute! 

(d) I passed proudly before the winning post. 

(e) Did any of you object to her doing so at the 
time? 


EXERCISES 


. How did the donkey happen to get into the race? 

. How had he been treated before this? 

. How did the boys and men treat him now? 

. Why did not Mother Evans have a donkey of her 


own? 


. How did she come to take this poor creature? 
. Tell the story of the race. 
. Why did not Bill and Andrew want Mother Evans to 


get the prize? 


. Was the Squire fair in his decision? 
. Why did the poor donkey trot away? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


ZEsop: The Hare and the Tortoise. The Mules and the Robbers. The 
Wind and the Sun. The Lame Man and the Blind Man. 

Kietine: The Law of the Jungle. 

Hans Anpersen: Hans Clodhopper. 

Tucker: My Donkey. 

Watts: How Doth the Little Busy Bee. 

Coorrr: A Race for Life. 

Lansing: Seeing the World. 

Seweuu: Black Beauty. 

SaunprErs: Beautiful Joe. 


A LESSON OF MERCY 


6 ie Boy Scouts are kind to all animals. 
Boys who tie cans to dogs’ tails, who kill 
birds and rob nests, or who stone cats, are not 
true Boy Scouts. Here is a story of two boys 
who were about to stone a poor harmless toad” 
when something happened that made them act 
like true Boy Scouts. 


A LESSON OF MERCY * 


A boy named Peter 
Found once, in the road, 
All harmless and helpless, 
A poor little toad. 


He ran to his playmate, 
And all out of breath, 

Cried, ‘‘John, come and help, 
And we'll stone him to death.”’ 


And picking up stones, 
They went on the run, 

Saying one to the other 
“Oh, won’t we have fun!” 


* Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, authorized publishers of the works of Alice Cary. 
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Thus primed and all ready, 
They'd hardly got back, 

When a donkey came dragging 
A cart on the track. 


Now the cart was as much 
As the donkey could draw, 
And he came with his head 


Hanging down; so he saw, 


All harmless and helpless, 
The poor little toad 
.A-taking his morning nap 

Right in the road. 


He shivered at first, 

Then he drew back his leg, 
And set up his ears, 

Never moving a peg. 


Then he gave the poor toad 
With his warm nose a thump, 
And he woke and got off 
With a hop and a jump. 


And then with an eye 
Turned on Peter and John, 

And hanging his homely head 
Down, he went on. 
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“We can’t kill him now, John,” 
Said Peter, “‘that’s flat, 

In the face of an eye 
And action like that!” 


‘For my part, I haven’t 
The heart to,”’ says John; 

**But the load is too heavy 
That donkey has on.”’ 


‘“‘Let’s help him!” so both lads 
Set off with a will 

And came up to the cart 
At the foot of the hill. 


And when each a shoulder 
Had put to the wheel, 

They helped the poor donkey 
A wonderful deal. 


Having got to the top 
Back again they both run, 
Agreeing they never 
Have had better fun. 
— Alice Cary. 


NOTES 


1. Tell of boys and girls you know who showed kindness 
to animals. 

2. Tell of boys or girls who kept others from being cruel 
to animals. ? 

3. Primed (prim'd). Prepared, ready. 
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4. A wonderful deal. Very much. A great deal. 

5. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of ‘as here 
used: hiarm’‘léss, hélp’less, play’mate, pick’ing, 
drag’ging, shoulder (shdl’dér)’ d-gree’ing, wonder- 
ful (wtn’dér-fool). 

6. Articulation drill. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) John, come and help, and we'll stone him to 
death. 
(b) A donkey came dragging a cart on the track. 
(c) And he woke and got off 
With a hop and a jump. 
(d) The load is too heavy that donkey has on. 
(e) They helped the poor donkey 
A wonderful deal. 


EXERCISES 


. What did Peter ask John to do? 

Why did they think it fun? 

. What did they see when they returned? 

How did the donkey treat the toad? 

What effect did this have on the boys? 

. Why did they now notice the donkey had too heavy a 
load? 

7. Why did they decide to help the donkey? 

8. Why did they think this was the best fun they had 

had? 


Ce 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Lane: Professor Frog’s Lecture. 
SaunpErs: Beautiful Joe. 
SEWELL: Black Beauty. 

Burns: Toa Field Mouse. 
Larcom: Little Brown Thrush. 
Foss: The Bloodless Sportsman. 
WorpswortH: The Pet Lamb. 


SHARP WITS 


ERE is the story of how a wise old goat 
saved himself by using his wits. He found 
himself in a fierce lion’s den with the lion ready 
to eat him. Later both a lion and a jackal 
agreed to kill and eat him. How his sharp 
wits saved him from harm in both cases is told 
in this old folk-tale. 


SHARP WITS 


XOne day a shrewd old goat was hunting in 
the mountains a long way from home, when 
there came up a sudden storm.; A large open- 
ing in the cliffs near by promised shelter. Pass- 
ing through the opening, he found himself in 
a small, dry cave. 

It was a minute or two before his eyes grew 
used to the dim light, so that he could see where 
he was. Then he was horrified to see the floor 
covered with the bones of animals, and he was 
not long in deciding that he had found his way 
into a lion’s den! Turning to escape at once, 
he was stopped by a deep roar. The master of 
the house was coming, driven home by ‘the 
storm. 
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“My horns, however sharp, will be of no 
help against this fierce monster,”’ thought the 
goat. “I must try what sharp wits can do.”’ 

In stalked the lion, hungry and surly. See- 
ing the goat, he paused, surprised, and then 
crouched to spring upon him. 

“Oh, how lucky I am!”’ exclaimed the goat. 

“What!” roared the lion, astonished. ‘“‘ You 
mean how lucky I am; for it is indeed great 
luck that sends a fat goat into mv very den 
when I am hungry.” 

“No,” said the goat, “I mean that I am 
lucky. I am a lion hunter, and it is great luck 
that sends me a lion just when my horns were 
aching for exercise — whoop!” and the goat 
danced about in glee. 

“A long-whiskered old goat a lion hunter? 
Nonsense! I never heard of such a thing.” 

“Oh, you haven’t heard of everything! May- 
be you never before did meet a lion-killing goat. 
You certainly will not live to see another one. 
You can’t escape. This week has been a little 
dull for me so far, as I have killed only four 
lions. You will make the fifth one. Prepare 
to die this very instant!” 

The goat reared on his hind legs, shook his 
head till his long beard streamed out wildly; 
then, dropping on all fours, he lowered his horns 
and rushed fiercely at the amazed lion. 
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Frightened by the bold speech and unexpected 
attack, the great beast turned and fled. As 
soon as he had gone, the goat slipped out of 
the cave, and ran in the opposite direction as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

The lion had not gone far when he met a 
jackal. To him he told the story of his late 
meeting with the wonderful lion-killing goat 
that had attacked him so fiercely. 

“You say he was a long-whiskered, gray-eyed 
old goat?” asked the jackal. “Why, I know 
him. And he called himself a lion killer? Ha! 
ha! ha! Why, he couldn’t kill a half-grown 
kitten! He scared you with his big talk. Hunt 
him up and kill him. I will eat him if you 
don’t want him!” 

Back they hurried to the cave, but the goat 
was gone. Sniffing around among the rocks, 
they soon found his trail, and away they went 
in pursuit. The old goat, glancing back, caught 
sight of them, and, knowing that they would 
overtake him in a few minutes, feared that all 
was lost. 

But he took heart and said to himself: “TI 
can’t run away from them and I can’t fight 
them. All I can do is to try again the power of 
sharp wits.” Facing about, he ran boldly. 
toward his pursuers. 

“Ha, jackal!’ he called in angry’ tones, 
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‘ How is this? I will discharge you if you don’t 
do better. You agreed to decoy three lions, 
and you have brought only one — and a small 
one at that. Start off for the other two at 
once! Stop! wait a minute till I kill this fel- 
low.” 

As he finished speaking, old Billy rushed 
headlong at the lion. The great beast was 
again stricken with sudden fright. He gave an 
angry snap at the jackal and bounded down the 
valley. The cowardly jackal sneaked away, 
while the old goat trotted quietly home.— 
A Hindu Tale. . 


NOTES 


1. Compare the goat and the lion. Which is stronger? 
Why is the lion called “the king of beasts’’? 

2. Tell how boys or girls have done more work or have 
escaped danger by using their wits. 

8. Have the children dramatize this. Let them choose 
the ones who shall be the lion, the goat, and the 
jackal, and arrange the plan of acting the story. 

4. Decoy (dé koi’). To lead by a trick, to entice. 

. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences of your own: shrewd (shrood);h6r’ri-fied 
(fid), dé-cid’ing, &s-cape’, stalked (stdkt), crouched 
(kroucht), lick’y, in’stdnt, amazed (d-mazd), jackal 
jak’6l), pursuit (pdr-sit’), strick’én, sneaked (snékt). 

6. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) I must try what sharp wits can do. 
(b) A long-whiskered old goat a lion hunter? 


Or 
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(c) Prepare to die this very instant! 

(d) I can’t run away from them and I can’t fight 
them. 

(e) You agreed to decoy three lions, and you have 
brought only one — and a small one at that. 


EXERCISES 


. Where did the old goat go to get out of the storm? 
. What did he find the place to be? 

What did he hear as he tried to escape? 

What did he decide to do? 

. What did the lion do when he saw the goat? 
What did the goat say? 

. Why was the lion surprised? 

. What did the goat then say and do? 

. What did the lion do? 

. What did the lion and jackal decide to do? 

. By what trick did the goat again save himself? 


— 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Miniter: A Grizzly’s Sly Little Joke. 

AXsore: The Fox and the Wolf. The Eagle and the Fox. The Fox and 
the Goat. The Fox in the Well. The Goat and the Lion. 

Ricuarps: Tables Turned. 

Homer: Famous Wooden Horse — from the Odyssey. 

Mapameé pr Secur: A Donkey Race. 

Harris: The Wonderful Tar Baby. 

TrowpripGE: The Fox in the Well. 

Harrison: Hans and the Four Great Giants. 


WHEN THE LITTLE BOY RAN AWAY 


ROST and cold and snow and ice make our 
winters seem long and tiresome. We grow 
tired of the leafless trees and the ground bare or 
covered with snow. We begin to long for spring 
with its many changes in scene and sound. At 
last the buds begin to swell, the grass covers 
the earth, the blossoms fill the air with perfume. 
We long to go out and watch the wonderful 
change going on. The early flowers, the delight- 
ful odors of spring, the songs of the birds, the 
gentle breezes, all seem to call us from duty and 
work. Sometimes the call is too strong and we 
leave duties and work to seek pleasure. When- 
ever this is true, we find our mistake as did the 
little boy in the following story: 


WHEN THE LITTLE BOY RAN AWAY 


When the little boy ran away from home, 
The birds in the tree tops knew, 
And they all sang, “Stay,” but he wandered 
away 
Under the skies of blue. 
And the wind came whispering from the tree, 
“Follow me, follow me!” 
By 
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And it sang him a song that was soft and sweet, 
And scattered the roses before his feet, 

That day, that day, 

When the little boy ran away. 


The violet whispered, “ Your eyes are blue 

And lovely and bright to see, 

And so are mine, and I’m kin to you, 

So dwell in the light with me.” 

But the little boy laughed, while the wind in 
glee 

Sang, “follow me, follow me 

And the wind called the clouds from their home 
in the skies 

And said to the violet, “Shut your eyes!” 

That day, that day, 

When the little boy ran away. 


1>? 


Then the wind played leapfrog over the hills 

And twisted each leaf and limb; 

And all the rivers and all the rills 

Were foaming mad with him; 

And *t was dark as the darkest night could be, 

But still came the wind’s voice, “‘ Follow me!” 

And over the mountain and up from the hollow 

Came echoing voices with, ‘Follow him; 
follow!” 

That awful day, 

When the little boy ran away. 
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Then the little boy cried, “Let me go, let me go!” 

For a scared, scared boy was he. 

But the thunder growled from a black cloud, 
“No!” 

And the wind roared, “Follow me!”’ 

And an old gray owl from a tree top flew, 

Saying, “Who are you-oo? Who are you-002” 

And the little boy sobbed, “I’m lost away! 

And I want to go home where my parents stay.” 

Oh, the awful day 

When the little boy ran away! 


Then the moon looked out from a cloud and said: 

“Are you sorry you ran away? 

If I light you home to your trundle-bed, 

Will you stay, little boy, will you stay?” 

And the little boy promised — and cried and 

cried — 

He never would leave his mother’s side, 

And the moonlight led him over the plain; 

And his mrother welcomed him home again. 

But, oh, what a day 

When the little boy ran away! ) 
— Anonymous. 


NOTES 


1. Tell of any days you have known like the day told of 
in this poem. 

2. Tell of any boys and girls you know who ran away 
from home and what happened to them. 
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. Kin. Of the same family, related to. 
. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of as here used, 


and use in sentences: wandered (wén’dérd), 
whisp’ér-ing, scattered (skat’érd), twist’éd, limb 
(lim), awful (6’fool), scared (skaérd), thiin’dér, 
growled (grould), roared (rér’d), sorry (sér’t), 
trtin’dle-béd, prém’ised (ist), wél’comed (ktim’d), 
again (d-gén’), flew (floo), knew (ni). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


> 


(a) The violet whispered, “‘your eyes are blue.’ 

(b) But the little boy laughed. 

(c) Then the little boy cried, “‘Let me go, let me 
go ! a> 

(d) An old gray owl from the tree top flew. 

(e) I want to go home where my parents stay. 


EXERCISES 


. What tells the kind of day it was when the little boy 


started? 


. Why did he follow the winds and not “stay’’ with the 


birds? 
How did he enjoy following the wind? 


. Why did he not stay with the violets? 
. What tells what time of day it was at the close of 


stanza two? 


. How does the wind blow when it plays leapfrog over 


the hills? 


. Why were the rivers and rills “‘foaming mad”’ with the 


wind? 


. What made the day seem so awful to the little boy? 
. Tell all the things that scared the little boy. 
10. 


. Why do you think this boy remembered the day a 


What promise did the boy make to the moon? 


long time? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Ritzy: The Runaway Boy. 

ANDERSEN: The Ugly Duckling. 

Anonymous: Late-for School. 

Fretp: When I was a Litel Boy. 

Banas: The Little Toy Dog. 

Wauirtier: The Barefoot Boy. 

Stevenson: The Land of Storybooks. From a Railway Carriage. 


THE SHEPHERD 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot! 

From the morn to the evening he strays; 

He shall follow his sheep all the day, 

And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 

For he hears the lamb’s innocent call, 

And he hears the ewe’s tender reply; 

He is watchful; while they are in peace, 

For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 
— William Blake. 


LINCOLN’S VALOR 


In the first speech I ever saw of Mr. Lincoln’s 
he said, “‘Many free countries have lost their 
liberties, and ours may lose hers; but if she shall, 
be it my proudest boast not that I was the last 
to desert, but that I never, never deserted her.”’ 
That was valor.— O. O. Howard. 


THE QUAILS 


ANY a team loses the game because a 

player does not play his part. Sometimes 
the players do not know how to play together, 
or make good “team” plays. In far-away 
India, there is a story told by the wise men of 
good “team” play and bad “team” play. 
It is the story of how a wise quail taught a 
thousand quails to escape the net of the quail- 
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catcher. What happened to those who could 
not learn the lesson is also told. 


THE QUAILS 


Ages ago a flock of more than a thousand 
quails lived together in a forest in India. They 
would have been happy, but that they were in 
great dread of their enemy, the quail-catcher. 
He used to imitate the call of the quail; and 
when they gathered together in answer to it, 
he would throw a great net over them, stuff 
them into his basket, and carry them away to 
be sold. 

Now, one of the quails was very wise, and he 
said,— 

“Brothers! (ve thought of a good plan. In 
future, as soon as the fowler throws his net over 
us, let each one put his head through a mesh in 
the net and then all lift it up together and fly 
away with it. When we have flown far enough, 
we can let the net drop on a thorn bush and 
escape from under it.’ 

All agreed to the plan; and next day ehei 
the fowler threw his net the birds all lifted it 
together in the very way that the wise quail 
had told them, threw it on a thorn bush, and 
escaped. While the fowler tried to free his net 
from the thorns, it grew dark, and he had to go 
home. 
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This happened many days, till at last the 
fowler’s wife grew angry and asked her hus- 
band,— 

“Why is it that you never catch any more 
quail?”? Then the fowler said,— 

“The trouble is that.all the birds work to- 
gether and help one another. If they would 
only quarrel, I could catch them fast enough.” 

A few days later, one of the quails accidentally 
trod on the head of one of his brothers, as they 
alighted on the feeding ground. 

“Who trod on my head?” angrily inquired 
the quail who was hurt. 

“Don’t be angry, I didn’t mean to tread on 
you,’ said the first quail. But the brother 
quail went on quarreling. 

“T lifted all the weight of the net; you didn’t 
help at all,” he cried. 

That made the first quail angry, and before 
long all were drawn into the dispute. Then the 
fowler saw his chance. He imitated the cry of 
the quail and cast his net over those who came 
together. They were still boasting and quarrel- 
ing, and they did not help one another lift the 
net. So the hunter lifted the net himself and 
crammed them into his basket. But the wise 
quail gathered his friends together and flew far 
away, for he knew that quarrels are the root of 
misfortune.— A Legend of the Jataka. 
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NOTES 


1. This story is one of the 550 stories which form a part 
of the sacred writings of the Hindus. Every man 
in India is supposed to know this story and to know 
just what it means. In India, the Ji’ta-ka stories 
are held in high regard. 

2. Let the class select from their number a quail-catcher, 
the quail-catcher’s wife, a wise old quail, two 
quarreling quails, and let the others be the flock of 
quails. Have the children dramatize this story after 
reading it. 

3. Pronounce, give meanings of, and use in sentences: 
thou’sand (zdnd), fér’est, én’é my, quail-citch-ér, 
imi tate, stuff, future (fi tur), fowler (foul’ér), 
mésh, és-cipe’, trouble (triib’b’l), enough (é-niif), 
accidentally (ak-si-dén’tdl-i), 4-light’ed, weight 
(wat), dis-piite’, boast’ing (bdst), quarreling (kwérl’- 
ing), crammed (cram’d), mis-fér’ tine. 

4. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly and 
distinctly: 

(a) More than a thousand quails lived together in a 
forest. 

(b) Let each one put his head through a mesh in the 
net. 

(c) The trouble is that all the birds work together 
and help one another. 

(d) One of the quails accidentally trod on the head 
of one of his brothers. 

(e) They were still boasting and quarreling, and 
they did not help one another lift the net. 


EXERCISES 


1. What caused these quails to be unhappy? 
2. What plan did the wise quail propose? 


ad 
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. How did the plan work? 

. Why did the fowler say he could catch no more quails? 
. What started a quarrel among the quails? 

What kept up the quarrel? 

What chance did the fowler now see? 

. What happened to the quarreling quails? 

. What happened to the wise quail and his friends? 


10. If the wise quail were a person, what would he now _ . 


tell his friends? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


/Esop: The Farmer and His Sons. The Lame Man and the Blind Man. 
The Body and its Members. 

Cary: The Three Bugs. They Didn’t Think. 

Burrerwortn: Thinking Only of Myself. 

Prrravutt: Cinderella. 

Aupen: The Palace Made by Music, in Why the Chimes Rang. 

Dayre: Agreed to Disagree. 

Ricuarps: Good Advice. 


GOD BLESS OUR FLAG * 


God bless our noble flag 
Wherever it may be. 
Oh, may it stainless wave, 
The emblem of the free! 
And may the brave and true 
Protect it by their might, 
Till all shall bend the knee 
To justice, truth, and right! 
—J.D. Alexander. 


* Used by the courteous permission of the author, 


TRY, TRY AGAIN 


LL hate a quitter. The boy who starts a 

game and quits because he can’t run it is 
liked no better than the girl who takes her doll 
and goes home because she can’t have her way. 
A long time ago, some one wrote a poem which 
tells what is sure to come to the one who sticks 
right to a thing no matter how hard the task. 


TRY, TRY AGAIN 


If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again; 
*T is a lesson you should heed, 
Try, try again; 
Then your courage should appear, 
For, if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear: 
Try, try again. 
Once or twice though you should fail, 
Try, try again; 
If you would at last prevail, 
Try, try again; 
If we strive, ’t is no disgrace, 
Though we do not win the race; 
What should you do in the case? 
Try, try again. 
67 
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If you find your task is hard, 

Try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward, 

Try, try again. 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, should not you? 
Only keep this rule in view: 

Try, try again. 

—T. H. Palmer. 


NOTES 


. See what common sayings, or proverbs, you can find 


which tell the same truth as does this poem. 


. Tell of persons you know who have succeeded because 


they stuck to their jobs. Of what successful persons 
have you read? 


. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 


used: heed, again (d-gén’), succeed (stik-séd’), 
courage (ktr’aj), appear (d-pér’), persevere (pfir’- 
sé vér’), conquer (k6n’kér), pré-vail’ (val), strive, 
dis-grace’, though (thd), task, ré wird’, patience 
(pa’shénz). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) ’T is a lesson you should heed. 

(b) You will conquer, never fear. 

(c) What should you do in the case? 

(d) Time will bring you your reward. 

(e) Why, with patience, should not you? 


EXERCISES 


. What does one usually do who fails at first? 
. What is he here told to do? 
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. What comes to one who perseveres? 

When is it no disgrace to fail? 

. Explain ‘Time will bring you your reward.” 

. Why should one not do what others have done? 

- What rule should be kept in mind? 

. Tell ways in which this rule can be followed by chil- 
dren in school. At home. 

. Tell ways in which it should not be followed. (See 

Thackeray’s The Pigtail’s Place.) 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS: 


sor: The Buried Treasure. 

Mackay: Clear the Way. 

Harris: Brother Fox’s Two Dinners. 
Sanester: Do All that You Can. 
Ropertson: The Red Thread of Honor. 
Crane: Boy Wanted. 

AspotT: Young Barbarians. 
Twackxeray: The Pigtail’s Place. 


WHITE BUTTERFLIES 


Fly, white butterflies, out to sea, 
Frail, pale wings for the wind to try, 
Small white wings that we scarce can see, 


Fly. 


Some fly light as a laugh of glee, 

Some fly soft as a long, low sigh; 

All to the haven where each would be, 
Fly. 


— Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


BELLING THE CAT 


A TEACHER once called all her pupils to- 

gether and said to them, “There is too 
much noise in the room; I wish you children 
would tell me how to have a quiet room.” 
“T know,” said one; “‘don’t let the fellows stick 
pins in each other and there won’t be jumpin’ 
and noise.” “How can we stop them from 
using pins?”’ asked the teacher. “Let’s agree 
that when a fellow’s stuck he’ll yell as loud as he 
cean.”? ‘“‘Very well,” said the teacher quietly. 
After that, no fellows were stuck and the room 
was quiet. 

In this schoolroom story a boy gave advice 
which worked. In the story following, advice 
was given that did not work so well. Read the 
story of how the mice hit upon a plan to rid 
themselves of their enemy, the cat, and see if 
you can tell why the plan failed. 


BELLING THE CAT 


(Night in pantry of large country house. The 
mice meet in council.) 
Sharp Eyes {rapping gently|: This council will 
come to order. Our numbers have been greatly 
20 
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thinned by our enemy, Great Cat. What shall 
we do? 
Silver Tail: Kind friends, these are sad times. 
We must do something. We cannot let this go 
on. Our children will all be killed. 
Brownie [sobbing]: Oh! Oh! My little ones were 
taken yesterday! What shall we do? 


Tue Cat 


Little Mice [in chorus]: We shall all be killed! 
What shall we do? 

Sharp Eyes: This is the time to act and not to 
weep. How can we get away from our old 
enemy? Can any one present think of a plan? 
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Little Mice [weeping with fright]: Oh! What 
shall we do? We are all lost! 

Sharp Eyes: Listen, my children! Dry your 
eyes. This is a sad hour, but.we must use our 
wits. Has any one a plan? 

Silver Tail: Let us place watchers to give the 
alarm. When Great Cat comes, we can hurry 
into our hiding places. 

Long Whisker: No, the watchers would be 
eaten. Let us make such a noise that Great 
Cat will be frightened away. 

Little Mice |with courage}: Hurrah! Let us 
begin now. 

Sharp Eyes: Be silent! Your noise will only 
attract more cats — and then — 

Frisker: Friends, I have a plan. Listen! 
We should not be eaten if we could only hear 
when the cat comes. 

Inttle Mice: That’s why she catches us! We 
don’t have time to run! 

Frisker: 'That’s it! Listen! Here’s my plan. 
If the cat had a little bell around her neck, every 
step she took would make it tinkle. Then we 
should have time to reach our holes. Let’s put 
a bell around her neck. 

Inttle Mice: Good! Good! Hang a bell 
around the old cat’s neck. Hurrah! No more 
fear of the cat! 


Browne [weeping again]: Why didn’t we think 
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of that before my dear children were taken? 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Sharp Eyes [with great dignity]: Frisker, you 
have hit upon a fine plan. Now, who will put 
the bell around the cat’s neck? ; 

Long Whisker: Not I. The plan is good, but 
I have all my little ones to keep. Silver Tail’s 
the one! s 

Silver Tail [tremblingly|: NotI! Iamsolame! 

Inttle Mice: Get Frisker! He'll do it! Hur- 
rah for Frisker! 

Sharp Eyes: Frisker, they are calling for you! 
Where is Frisker? [Frisker leaves in haste.| 
Why, does he, too, refuse? Has he run away? 

Silver Tail: The Cat! The Cat! [AU scam- 
per to their holes.|— Retold from Aisop. 


NOTES 


1. This lesson is arranged from Aisop’s fable “The Mice 
in Council.” Read this and others of Aisop’s 
fables. 

2. Have the class act this lesson. 

3. Tell of advice you have heard that could not well be 
followed. 

4. Pronounce and give meanings of as here used: 
béll’Ing, rap’ping, council (koun’sil), nim/bérs, 
thinned (thind), én’é-my, chil’drén, yés’tér-day, 
prés’ént, watchers (wiich’érs), frightened (frit’ ’nd), 
si‘lént, attract (d-trikt’), tin’kle. 
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5. Read slowly and distinctly: 
(a) Our numbers have been greatly thinned by our 
enemy, Great Cat. 
(b) This is the time to act and not to weep. 
(c) Can any one present think of a plan? 
(2) Who will put the bell around the cat’s neck? 
(e) Frisker, they are calling for you! 


EXERCISES 


Why did this council meet? 
. Why did all have great cause to fear? 
. Why did Sharp Eyes think it was a time to act? 
. What plan did Silver Tail offer? 
What, instead, did Long Whisker propose? 
Why were the Little Mice ready to begin the noise? 
. What plan did Frisker offer? 
. Why did not Long Whisker and Silver Tail help with 
the plan? 
9. Why did Frisker run away? 
10. Why was not the plan a good one? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


ZEsop: The Lark and Her Young Ones. Elephant and Assembly of 
Animals. The Partial Judge. The Cats and the Monkey. The Bear 
and the Fowls. 

Cuouttet: The Wishing-Gate. 

JACKSON: Cat Stories. 

AspInwALl.: The Mouse’s Revenge. 

ANDERSEN: The Discontented Fir-Tree. 

Ricwarps: The Mouse-Trap. 

Linpsay: Mrs. Tabby Gray. 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 


Nes all poets agree upon which is the best 

month of the year. Some sing of stormy 
March; some, of April with her tears; some, of 
gentle May with her flowers; some, of bleak 
November and of chill December. Lowell, in 
his “Vision of Sir Launfal’’ asks, ‘What is so 
rare as a day in June?” and answers, “Then if 
ever come perfect days.” But Helen Hunt 
Jackson loved the early autumn months best, 
and best of all, ““October’s bright blue weather.” 
In this poem, she gives us the beautiful nature 
pictures which make the month one of such 
delicate charm. 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER * 


O, sun and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye can not rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


* Copyright, 1892, by Roberts Brothers. 
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When gentians roll their fringes tight, 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle, golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O sun and skies and flowers of J une, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
— [Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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NOTES 
1. Read all the other October poems you can find. 


2. Which month do you like best? Give reasons for your 
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choice. 
Gentians. Pronounced jén’shdns. Beautiful autumn 
flowers. 


. Aftermaths. A second growth after the first crop is 


harvested. 


. Be prepared to pronounce, and use in sentences of 


your own: ri’vdl, bé-lat’éd, thrift’léss, va’grdnt, 
fra’grdnt, fringes (frinj’és), chestnut (chés’ntt), 
sit/in, jewel (ji/Zl), wood’bine, way’side, af’tér- 
maths, freighting (frat’Ing), comrades (k6ém/radz), 
haunts (hiintz), mi’sér, boasts (bésts). 

Example: The lily rivals the rose in beauty. 


. Articulation drill. Read slowly, pronouncing each 


word distinctly: 
(a) When loud the bumblebee makes haste. 
(b) And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining. 
(c) Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush of woods. 
(d) When comrades seek sweet country haunts. 
(e) Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 


EXERCISES 


. How does the author compare June and October? 
. Why does she speak of October’s weather as “bright 


blue’’? 


. Why does the bumblebee make haste? 
. Explain “belated, thriftless vagrant.” 
. Why is the goldenrod dying fast? 

. Explain\‘‘roll their fringes tight.” 


‘ 
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. Why “save them for the morning”? 

. Why are the leaves of the woodbine so red? 

. Explain “without a sound of warning.” 

10. What lovely wayside things sow white-winged seeds? 
11. Explain “idle, golden freighting.” 

12. Why do comrades count these hours “like misers’’? 
13. What is the author’s thought in the last stanza? 

14. How does October compare with September? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Keats: Autumn. 

Craik: October. 

Jones Very: October. 

Worpswortn: Nutting. 

STEDMAN: Going a-Nutting. 

Bryant: Toa Fringed Gentian. The Death of the Flowers. 

Ritey: When the Frost is on the Pumpkin. 

Wauittier: The Huskers. |The Corn Song. / 3 Yun \ eh, Dry pt 
LonereLttow: Autumn. Reo denr at hitre ys 
Txomas: October the Artist. Autumn Fashions. R AG D o 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES * 


When we are fast asleep in bed, 
And hear in dream the sound of song, 
The moon and stars high overhead 
Are making music all night long. 
— Gabriel Setoun. 


*From Child World, published by the John Lane Company, and used by 
their courteous permission. 


TOO LATE FOR SCHOOL 


JES pays to be on time. A neat, prompt boy or 

girl is always wanted by persons who employ 
help. Getting to school or to work on time 
makes one contented and happy. To have work 
ready when it is wanted gives others confidence 
in us, and makes us take pride in our work. 
Careless work and dread of duty leads us into 
many unpleasant happenings as it did the young 
lad in the following poem. 


TOO LATE FOR SCHOOL 
O, where is my hat? It is taken away, 
And my shoestrings are all in a knot; 
I can’t find a thing where it should be to-day, 
Though I’ve hunted in every spot. 


My slate and my pencil can nowhere be found, 

Though I placed them as safe as could be; 

While my books and my maps are scattered 
around, 

And hop about just like a flea. 


Do, Lucy, just look for my atlas upstairs, 
My reader is somewhere there, too; 
And, Sister, just brush down these troublesome 
hairs; 
And, Mother, please fasten my shoe. 
80 
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And, Sister, ask Father to write an excuse, 

But stop, he will only say, “No!” 

And go on with a smile, and keep reading the 
news, 

While everything bothers me so! 


My satchel is heavy and ready to fall, 

This old pop-gun is breaking my map; 

Pll have nothing to do with pop-gun or ball, 
There’s no playing for such a poor chap! 


The town clock will strike in a minute, I fear, 
And away to the foot I must sink; 

There, look at my arithmetic tumbled down there 
And my geography covered with ink. 


I wish I’d not lingered at breakfast the last, 
Though the toast and the butter were fine, 
I think our Edward must eat pretty fast 
To be off when I haven’t done mine. 


Now Edward and Henry protest they won’t wait 
And beat on the door with their sticks; 
I suppose they will say I was dressing too late — 
To-morrow I'll be up at six! 

— Anonymous. 


NOTES 


1. Why are boys and girls sometimes late to school? 
2. Tell of all the reasons you know why boys and girls 
should be on time. 
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3. Tell what you know of how men lost money in busi- 
ness by not being on time. 

4. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of as here used, 
and use in sentences: placed (plast), fasten (fas’’n), 
just, év’ér-¥, news (niiz), d-rith’mé-tic (tik), geog- 
raphy (ji-Og’rd-fi), t’lds, lingered  (lin’gérd), 
pro-tést’. 

5. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) My slate and my pencil can nowhere be found. 

(b) Do, Lucy, just look for my atlas upstairs. 

(c) And away to the foot I must sink. 

(d) Now Edward and Henry protest they won’t 
wait. 


EXERCISES 


1.: Where was the boy when he said the first sentence? 
2. Tell how he looks as he says it. 
3. Who else were present? 
4. What are they doing? 
5. Why can he not find anything where it should be? 
6. What shows whether he has “hunted in every spot”? 
7. How does the room look? 
8. Why did the books and maps “hop about just like a 
flea’? 
9. What was the boy doing for himself? 
10. Why did he tell his sister to ask his father to write 
an excuse? 
11. Why did not his father write the excuse? 
12. How did the geography come to be covered with oe 
13. Why had Edward gotten away so soon? 
14. Had this boy ever been in this plight before? 
15. What shows whether he is really a “poor chap’’? 
16. Do you think he got to school in time? Why? 
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17. Give reasons why you think he will or will not keep 
his promise in the last line. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Porter: The Tale of Peter Rabbit. bo 

Wuirtier: In School Days. 

PERRAULT: The Three Wishes. 

‘sop: The Boy and the Wolf. The Buried Treasure. The Ant and the 
Cricket. 

Bates: Vacation Song. 

Secur: A Donkey Race. _ 

Cary: They Didn’t Think. 


THE TAX-GATHERER * 


‘And pray, who are you?” 
Said the violet blue 

To the bee, with surprise 
At his wonderful size, 

In her eyeglass of dew. 


“JT, madam,” quoth he, 
**Am a publican bee, 
Collecting the tax 

On honey and wax. 

Have you nothing for me?” 


— John Banister Tabb. 


* From the Poems of John B. Tabb, and used by the courteous permission 
of the publishers, Small, Maynard & Company, Incorporated, 


MARJORIE’S ALMANAC 


““Y LIKE summer best!” “I like winter best!” 

“T like spring best!’? These are the an- 
swers different children give when they are 
asked to name the season they like best. To 
little Marjorie in the following poem, each 
season seems better than the last. Read each 
stanza carefully. See if you can tell why she 
thinks so much of each of the seasons. 


MARJORIE’S ALMANAC * 


Robins in the tree top, 
Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 

Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 

Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew; 

Pine tree and willow tree, 
Fringed elm, and larch,— 

Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Pleasanter than March? 


* Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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Apples in the orchard 
Mellowing one by one; 

Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun; - 

Roses faint with sweetness, 
Lilies fair of face, 

Drowsy scents and murmurs 
Haunting every place; 

Lengths of golden sunshine, 
Moonlight bright as day — 

Don’t you think that summer’s 
Pleasanter than May? 


Roger in the corn-patch 
Whistling negro songs; 
Pussy by the hearth-side 
Romping with the tongs; 
‘Chestnuts in the ashes 
Bursting through the rind; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind; 
Mother “‘doin’ peaches” 
All the afternoon,— 
Don’t you think that autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June? 


Little fairy snow-flakes 
Dancing in the flue; 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you? 
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Twilight and firelight 
Shadows come and go; 
Merry chime of sleigh bells 
Tinkling through the snow; 
Mother knitting stockings, 
Pussy’s got the ball,— 
Don’t you think that winter’s 
Pleasanter than all? 
— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


NOTES 


. What do you like best in each of the seasons? 
Ds 


Almanac (6l/ma ndc). A book containing a list of 
days, weeks, and months of the year. Here the 
word refers to Marjorie’s plan of enjoying each of 
the seasons in turn. 


. Hearth-side (harth'-sid). The floor near the fireplace. 
. Be prepared to pronounce correctly, give meanings of 


as here used, and use in sentences of your own: 
blés’soms (stimz), breez’és, bough (bow), fringed 
(frinjd), liirch, pleasanter (pléz’dnt-ér), drow’sy, 
romping, chestnut (chés’nit), rind, twi’light, 
sleigh (sla), knitting (nit’ing). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass. 

(b) Don’t you think that May-time’s pleasanter 
than March? 

(c) Roses faint with sweetness. 

(d) Chestnuts in the ashes bursting through the 
rind. 

(e) Little fairy snow-flakes dancing in the flue. 
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So we go 20 


EXERCISES 


. Name the four seasons. Which do you like best and 


why? 
How many things made May-time so pleasant? 
What seemed to make summer pleasanter than May? 
Why did autumn seem pleasanter than June? 


. What things made winter seem pleasantest of all? 
. Why did each season seem to Marjorie better than 


the last? 


. What is shown of Marjorie in her seeing good in each 


season? 
How can one make each season seem better than the 
last? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Stevenson: The Wind. Rain. Bed in Summer. 
Rossetti: Who Has Seen the Wind? 

Jackson: September. October’s Bright Blue Weather. 
Cary: November. 

Howitt: The Voice of Spring. 

SHELLEY: Autumn. 

Hemans: The Dial of Flowers. 

Browninc: The Year’s at the Spring. 

Ritry: Knee-Deep in June. 

SHERMAN: The Four Winds. 

WorpswortH: March. 

TuaxteErR: Nikolina. 


LEND A HAND 


“Look up, and not down; 
Look forward, and not backward: 
Look out, and not in, 
And lend a hand.” 
— Edward Everett Hale. 


HOW THE INDIANS FIRST OBTAINED 
FIRE 


E are always interested in knowing how 
some of the best things we have were 
obtained. Once people had to get along with- 
out fire. They had to live in warm countries. 
or in caves or had to dress in the warm skins of 
animals. There are many stories of how fire 
was first obtained. It is less than a hundred 
years since matches came into use. Before 
people had matches, they had to cover up the: 
fire at night with ashes to keep it for the next 
day. If the fire went out at night, some one: 
had to run to aneighbor in the morning and bring: 
back a burning firebrand or some live coals on a 
shovel. Often they made fire by striking sparks 
from flint with a piece of steel. The story of 
how the Indians first obtained fire is here given: 
and is especially interesting because of the many 
helpers the Indians had in order to steal fire 
from the selfish old women who hated them. 


HOW THE INDIANS FIRST OBTAINED 
FIRE 


This is the story of how the Indians first 
obtained fire. It was winter and very, very 
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cold. They could not keep themselves warm. 
One Indian said, “‘ We onght to have fire in our 
lodges.” 

“Yes, but how shall we get it?” said another. 

The only fire on earth was kept by three old 
women who lived by themselves, and who hated 
the Indians. These women watched the fire 
by turns, day and night. They would let no 
one have a coal or a spark to carry away. 

A young Indian asked an older man, “Why 
should we not have fire as well as those old 
women? Let us get some from them. Let us 
ask the animals to help us.” 

“How can they help us? How can they get 
any fire when the old women are always watch- 
me it?” 

“The bear might get it for us,” said the young 
‘man. 

*“No, he is too slow,” said the other. 

“The deer can run swiftly.”’ 

“His horns would catch in the door of the 
wigwam,” said the old man. 

“The rattlesnake might crawl in. 

“No, the rattlesnake is afraid of smoke; and, 
besides, he is no friend of ours.” 

“Then I will ask the wolf,” said the young 
man. ‘“‘He ean run fast; he has no horns, and 
he is not afraid of smoke.” 

The young man went into the forest and 
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ealled, “Friend wolf! Friend wolf! Friend 
wolf!” till the wolf came. 

He said to the wolf: “‘We Indians are very 
cold. We haven’t fur like you. If you will 
get us some fire from the old witches, we will 
give you food every day.” 

“Tf you will do as I tell you,” said the wolf, 
“T will soon get you a firebrand. You must 
go to the wigwam of the old women and hide 
behind the oak tree. When you hear me cough 
three times together give a loud war cry.” 

The wolf then went into the woods and asked 
a frog, a squirrel, a robin, a bear, and a deer to 
help him. 

He told the frog to hide by the pond near the 
wigwam. The squirrel was to hide in the 
bushes. The robin was to sit up in the oak 
tree. The bear was to lie down behind a great 
rock until he was called. And the deer was to 
stand as still as a dead tree till something hap- 
pened. 

The wolf went to the door of the wigwam, 
looked in, and coughed once. 

Then he coughed again and shivered as if 
he was very cold. One of the old women looked 
up and said, “‘ Wolf, you may come in.” 

The wolf went into the wigwam and stood by 
the fire. Then he gave three loud coughs. The 
waiting Indian shouted war cries. When the 
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old women hurried out to see what was going 
on, the wolf picked up a stick that was burning 
at one end, and ran off with it. 

But as soon as the old women saw him run- 
ning away with the firebrand, they screamed 
and ran after him. 

“Catch it and run!” cried the wolf as he threw 
the firebrand to the deer. The deer caught it 
and ran. 

“Catch it and run!” cried the deer, and threw 


it to the bear. The bear caught it and ran to ~ 


the robin. 

“Catch it and fly!”’ called the bear and threw 
it to the robin. The robin caught it and flew, 
but some of the sparks burnt the feathers on his 
breast. 

“Catch it and run!” cried the robin, throwing 
it to the squirrel. The squirrel caught it and 
ran. 

“Snake! Snake! Help us! Help us!” cried the 
women. “They have stolen a firebrand. Get 
it from the squirrel.” The rattlesnake sprang 
at the squirrel, but the squirrel jumped aside 
and ran to the frog. 

The firebrand was now so burned that there 
was nothing left of it but a live coal. But one 
of the old women was so close to the frog that 
she caught him by the tail before he could dive 
into the pond. 
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“T have caught him!”’ she cried. 

“Don’t let him go!” cried the other witches. 

But the frog gave a twist and a turn and tore 
himself away, but lost his tail. He then dived 
into the water with the coal in his mouth. 

He swam across the pond and came up on the 
other side. 

“*T have the fire!”’ cried the frog. 

“Where?” asked the young Indian. 

The frog gave a cough, and out of his mouth 
came a small live coal. 

Away went the Indian to the tent with it. 
The Indians there ran out and gathered dry 
leaves and sticks, and soon had a fire burning. 
They were so pleased that they sang and 
danced. 

For years and years after that, they watched. 
the fire, day and night, and never let it go out. 
— Old Indian Legend. 


NOTES 


_ 1. Find as many stories as you can of how people first 

obtained fire. 

2. Find out how the Indians live. If possible get pictures 
of their wigwams and lodges. 

3. What are witches? Find why the three old women 
were called witches. 

4. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in sen- 
tences of your own: 6b-tain’ (tan), lodge (16j), hat’éd, 
wig’wam, (w6m), witches, cough (kéf), happened 
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5. 


(hap’nd), fire’brand, swift’l¥, shi¥v’ered (érd), 

screamed (skrém’d), shout’éd, caught (két), throw 

(thr), feathers (f&th’érz), jumped (jimp’t), dived 

(div’d), gath’ered (érd). 

Read the following slowly and distinctly: 

(a) We ought to have fire in our lodges. 

(b) How can they help us? 

(c) Then I will ask the wolf. 

(d) The wolf went into the wigwam and stood by 
the fire. 

(e) The squirrel jumped aside and ran to the frog. 

(f) The frog gave a twist and a turn and tore him- 
self away. 

(g) The waiting Indian shouted war cries. 

(h) He then dived into the water. 

(7) “Don’t let him go,” cried the other witches. 


EXERCISES 


. Why did the Indians want fire? 
. How only could they get it? 
. What plan did the young Indian first propose? 


What answer did the old Indian make? 


. What did the young man at last decide o do? 
. What bargain did the young Indian make with the 


wolf? 


. What plan did the wolf propose? 

. Whom did the wolf ask to help him? 

. What did he tell each to do? 

. By what trick did the wolf get a burning stick? 

. How did each of the wolf’s friends help? 

. How close did the frog come to being caught? 

. How did the frog finally save the live coal? 

. Why did the Indians watch the fire day and night? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Lonerettow: Hiawatha. 

Eccieston: The Legend of Indian Corn. 

Evten Emerson: Indian Myths. 

GRINNELL: The Story of the Indians. 

Wrison: Myths of the Red Children. 

Dorotuy Brooxs: Stories of the Red Children. 

Baker: Stories from Northern Myths. How all Things Began. 
Jupp: How Fire Came to Earth. 


HOW CHILDREN GREW 


Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places — 
That was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages. 
— Anonymous. 


PEACE * 


O South, bring all your chivalry; 
And West, give all your heart; 
And East, your old untarnished dreams 
Of progress and of art! 
Bid waste and war to be no more, 
Bid wanton riot cease; 
At your command give Lincoln’s land 
To Paradise,— to peace. 
— Bliss Carman. 


_ *From ‘The Man of Peace”’ in The Rough Rider, published by Mit 
Kennerly, New York, and used by the courteous permission of the Shhoe eee 


THE LAMPLIGHTER 


| Ei this poem, a little boy tells what he thinks 

of as he watches the lamplighter light the 
street lamps one by one. As Robert Louis 
Stevenson was himself a sickly child, these 
lines perhaps tell of his own thoughts as he 
watched the lamplighter in his native city of 
Edinburgh. From the poem you can find 
what is in the heart of any child who watches 
older persons at work. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER * 


My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the 
sky; 

It’s time to take the window to see Leerie going 
by; 

For every night at teatime and before you take 
your seat, 

With lantern and with ladder he comes post- 
ing up the street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to 
' sea, 
And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he can 
be; 
* Used by permission of, and by arrangement with, Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
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But I, when I am stronger and can choose what 
I’m to do, 

O Leerie, Ill go round at night and light the 
lamps with you! 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the 
door, 

And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many 

- -‘more, 

And Oh! before you hurry by with ladder and 
with light, 

O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to- 
night! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


NOTES 


1. Read Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

2. Tell of those you have seen light the street lamps. 

3. Tell of the most interesting work you have seen older 
persons do. 

4. Lamplighter (lamp'lit-ér). Before the days of electric 
lights, each street light had to be lighted by itself. 
Men called lamplighters lighted the Jamps at night 
and turned them out in the morning. 

5. To take the window. To go to the window. 

6. Leerte. Pronounced lér’t. 

7. Comes posting up the street. Comes rapidly up the 
street. 

8. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 
used: wind’ow (6), teatime (té’tim), 1Xn’térn, 
lad’dér, pést’ing, driv’ér, bank’ér, stréng’ér, choose 
lick’y, har’ry. 
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9. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) It’s time to take the window. 

(6) With lantern and with ladder he comes posting 
up the street. 

(c) I'll go round at night and light the lamps with 
you. 

(d) We are very lucky, with a lamp before the door. 

(e) O Leerie; see a little child and nod to him 
to-night! 


EXERCISES 


1. What probably led the poet to write this poem? 

2. What time does he know Leerie will go by? 

3. What did the other children want to do when they 
grew up? 

4. What did this child decide to do? 

5. Why did he think they were lucky? 

6. How often did he see Leerie? 

7. What shows how much the child wanted Leerie to 
speak to him? 

8. Why do you think this child wanted to be a lamp- 
lighter? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


STEVENSON: The Land of Storybooks. The Land of Nod. The Land of 
Counterpane. 

ANDERSEN: The Old Street Lamp. Ole the Watchman. 

Cuottet: The Wishing-Gate. 

Ricuarps: The Golden Windows. 

AspInwaLL: The Lighthouse Lamp. r 

LonereLttow: Twilight. The Children’s Hour. 


THE FISH OF GOLD 


. HAT would you wish for if you had but 
one wish?” each of us is often asked. 
The strangest thing is that no one thing we can 
think of satisfies us. Old King Midas wished 
that everything he touched would turn to gold. 
He was sorry his wish was granted. Perhaps 
each of us would be just as sorry if we were 
given everything we wished for. At least, we 
should not be satisfied. The boy who has some 
~ marbles or pennies wants more. When he has 
more he is still dissatisfied. While it is right 
to wish for all the things we can use well we 
should not wish for riches or power or high 
honors for selfish purposes. 

The following story is a tale which has been 
told to Russian children for many generations. 
They love the story of the fish of gold, and after 
the story is told they sit around wondering why | 
the fisherman’s wife was not satisfied when her 
first wish was granted. They wonder even 
more why the little fish disappeared when her 
last wish was made known. 


THE FISH OF GOLD 


In a little hut, on an island in the midst of the 


sea, there once dwelt an old fisherman and his 
gg 
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wife. They were very poor. Every day the 
old man used to go a-fishing, but his luck was 
bad. They just managed to live on what he 
caught. 

One day, after having fished a long while and 
taken nothing, the old man said to himself, “I 
will let down my net once more, and then I will 
go home.” So he let down the net again; and 
this time, as he drew it up, it seemed very 
heavy. 

Instead of a great number of fishes, however, 
it contained only one little fish. But the fish 
was of gold. And the fish of gold spoke to the 
fisherman, saying: “Good fisherman, I pray you 
throw me back into the blue sea. I am very 
little; give me my life. Grant this wish, and I 
will reward you; for whatever you wish, that 
will I do.” 

Then the old man was sorry for the little fish 
and threw him back into the sea. So the fisher- 
man returned to his hut empty-handed. 

And when his wife saw him, she cried, ‘‘ Where 
are your fish?” 

“Alas!” replied he, “I have caught nothing 
— at least, nothing but a fish of gold, and that I 
threw back into the sea.”’ 

“A fish of gold!” exclaimed his wife, “and 
you threw it back into the sea! You must be 
mad.” 
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“He was a very little one,” said the old man, 
“and he begged so hard for his life, I could not 
refuse him. Besides, he promised to reward 
me. ‘Whatever you wish, that will I do.’ 
Those were his words.” 

** And yet you wished for nothing!” exclaimed 
his wife, impatiently. “You might at least 
have wished for bread. We have scarce a crust 
in the house.” 

So the old man went back to the seashore and 
cried: 

‘Little fish, little fish, come from the sea, 
Your tail in the water, your head towards me.” 


Immediately the fish of gold came to the shore. 

“What is your wish?”’ he asked. 

“My wife,” replied the old man, “has sent 
me to ask for bread; we have scarce a crust in 
the house.” 

“Your wish is granted,” said the fish; “go 
home, and you shall find bread in abundance.” 

So the old man returned, and when he entered 
the hut he found bread in plenty. ‘‘ Well, wife,” 
he said, “for once we have enough and _ to 
' spare.” 

“Bread enough, yes,” said she. “But just 
see my washtub. It has fallen to pieces. How 
can I do the washing now? Go to the fish and 
ask him to give us a new tub.” 
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Away went the man. Standing on the shore 
he called out as before: . 


“Little fish, little fish, come from the sea, 
Your tail in the water, your head towards me.”’ 


Instantly the fish appeared, asking as before, 
“What is your wish?” 

“A new washtub for my wife, if you please. 
She had the misfortune to break the old one.” 

“You will find a new washtub at home,” said 
the fish. 

Back went the old man, to find his wish 
granted. But his wife was not content. 

“Be off to the golden fish again,” she cried to 
him, before he reached the door. “Our old 
hut is falling in ruins. We have scarcely a roof 
over our heads. Make him give us a new one.” 

So the old man ran to the shore, and called 
to the fish: 


“Little fish, little fish, come from the sea, 
Your tail in the water, your head towards me.” 


Again it came instantly from the sea. 

“What is your pleasure?”’ asked the fish. 

“My wife,” replied the man, “is very dis- 
contented with our old hut, and has sent me to 
ask you to build us a new one. She says the 
roof may tumble down on our heads any day.” 

“Oh, do not be troubled about that,” said the 
fish. “Go home; your wish is already granted.” 
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Hastening home, the old man found that the 
fish had been as good as his word. There, in 
the place of the miserable hovel, was a beautiful 
new cottage, with new furniture in every room. 

“Here we can live in comfort all our days,” 
said the old man, as he entered the door. 

““Comfort indeed!’’ quoth the dame, “when 
I am but a peasant, and the wife of a peasant, 
and must do my own work at the end of my days. 
Be off this instant to that fish of yours and tell 
it I will not be a mere peasant’s wife any longer. 
I will be a Grand Duchess, with plenty of 
servants, and set the fashion.” 

The old man went to the golden fish. 


“Little fish, little fish, come from the sea, 
Your tail in the water, your head towards me.” 


“What is it?”’ asked the fish. 

“My wife will not let me rest,” replied the 
man. “She wants now to bea Grand Duchess.” 

“Well, it shall be as she wishes. Go home 
again,” said the fish. 

Home went the man. How astonished was 
he, when, on coming to where his house had 
stood, he now found a fine mansion, three stories 
high. Servants crowded the halls, and cooks 
were busy in the kitchens. On a seat in a fine 
room, clothed in robes shining with gold and 
silver, sat the man’s wife giving orders. 
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“Good day, wife!’ said the man. F 

‘Who are you, man?”’ said the wife. “What 
have you to do with me, a fine lady? Take the 
clown away,” said she to her servants. So. 
they took him away. 

After a time, the Grand Duchess got tired of 
being merely a Grand Duchess. She wished to 
be Empress, and ordered the old fisherman to: 
make known her wish to the fish of gold. 

Off went the old man to the fish. The fish 
said the word; and Empress she became, living 
in a gorgeous palace, surrounded by officers and 
nobles, and having everything that heart could 
wish. But the fisherman remained a fisherman 
still, and his wife, the Empress, treated him 
shamefully. 

Still this poor woman was not content. 
Indeed, she was less contented as Empress than 
she had ever been in her life before. Summon- 
ing the old fisherman to her court, she com- 
manded him to go once more to the fish of gold. 
Tell it,” she said, ‘“‘that I wish to rule over the 
sun and the moon and the ocean, and have 
dominion over all creatures.” 

Slowly and unwillingly the old man went to 
the shore and called the fish of gold, as at other 
times: 


“Little fish, little fish, come from the sea, 
Your tail in the water, your head towards me!’’ 
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The fish did not come. The man waited. 
It was not to be seen. He said the words a 
second time. The waves roared. Dark clouds 
covered the sky, the wind howled, and the water 
seemed of an inky blackness. 

At length the fish came. 

“What do you want, old man?” it asked. 

The old man told him of his wife’s latest 
wish. ° 

The fish made no reply, but dived down and 
disappeared in the sea. 

Fearing to meet the wrath of the Empress 
the old fisherman turned slowly away from the 
shore. But what had become of the palace? 
Tn its place was the old hut, and at the door stood 
the old woman in her old rags. There was 
scarcely a crust in the house; and the rena 
was fallen in pieces. 

So they began to live their lives as before; and, 
strange to say, the woman was happier than 
when she was Empress. Day by day did the 
old man cast his net into the sea, but never 
again did he draw up the Fish a Gold.— Russian 
Folk-Tale. 


NOTES 
1. If you had but one wish, what would it be? 
2. What is the story of King Midas? 


3. What wishes of yours when granted left you dis- 
satisfied? 
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et 


4. Give instances in which other persons were sorry they 


got what they wanted. 


5. Grand Duchess (dtich'és). A lady of high rank, the 


wife of a Grand Duke or man of highest rank next 
to the King and his family. 


6. Empress (ém'prés). A woman who rules an empire, 


or who is the wife of an Emperor. 


7. Read the following slowly and distinctly, pronouncing 


“ 
& 


all words correctly : 
(a) Grant this wish, and I will reward you. 
(b) Little fish, little fish, come from the sea, 
Your tail in the water, your head towards me. 
(c) Be off this instant to that fish of yours. 
(d) There was scarcely a crust in the house. 


8. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as 


here used: fish’ér-mdn, contained (kén-tan’d’), 
impatiently (im-pa’shént-li), im-mé’di-ate l¥, mis- 
for'tune, dis’cén-tént’éd, miserable (miz‘ér-d-b’l), 
hév’él, peasant (péz’dnt), fdr’ni tire, fashion 
(fash’tin), mansion (min/shin), astonished (4 st6n/- 
isht), gorgeous (gér’jiis), summoning (stim’d%én-ing), 
dominion (dé min’yzn). 


EXERCISES 


. What tells you how very poor these people were? 
. Why did the poor fisherman decide to let down his 


net once more? 


. What made his net seem so heavy? 
. What did the fish promise in return for life? 
What scolding did the fisherman get for returning the 


fish to the sea? 


. How did the fisherman defend himself? 
. Why did the fisherman’s wife scold him for not making 


one wish? 
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8. Why was she dissatisfied when her first wish was 
granted? 
9. Why was she not content when she received the new 

washtub? 

10. What third wish was granted? 

11. What tells us of the discontent of the fisherman’s 
wife? 

12. Explain the meaning of “‘ My wife will not let me rest.” 

13. How did the rich wife now treat the poor fisherman? 

14. What is shown of her in calling the fisherman a 
“clown’’? 

15. Why was she not content as an Empress? 

16. What was her next wish? 

17. Why did the fisherman hesitate to tell the gold fish of 
the wish? 

18. Why did not the fish come at once at the call? 

19. Why did the fish dive down and disappear? 

20. What did the old fisherman find on his return? 

21. What was there about the last wish that caused all 
the trouble? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


fHlAwTHORNE: The Golden Touch. The Snow-Image. 

Hans Anprersen: The Bronze Bear. The Red Shoes. The Discontented 
Fir Tree. 

Cuouitet: The Wishing-Gate. 

Heren Hunt Jackson: Ballad of the Gold Country. 

Scupprer: The Image and the Treasure. 

Grimm Brotuprs: The Sleeping Beauty. 

Carrouu: Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 

Bumsteap: The Quest. 

JAPANESE Fouk-Tate: The Discontented Stonecutter. 


THE DUEL 
PUGENE FIELD was a lover of children 


and a loved playmate of his own children 
and of those of the neighborhood. He told 
many stories and wrote many poems to amuse 
his young friends. He knew how much some 
children like to fight and how little comes of 
fighting. It is said that his children asked over 
and over again for the story of the awful fight 
between the gingham dog and the calico cat. 
Finally, he wrote it for them in the form of a 
poem called “The Duel,’ which has pleased 
all the children of the land. 

Many of the more thoughtful young readers 
of the poem think they see in it more than fun. 
They think that the author, with a sly wink, 
gave them the real fun-story they wanted, and 
also a story of what comes from quarreling or 
fighting. 

THE DUEL * 


The gingham dog and the calico cat 

Side by side on the table sat; 

"Twas half past twelve, and (what do you 
think!) 

Nor one nor t’other had slept a wink! 


* Copyrighted by Charles Scribner’s Sons and used by special permission. 
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The old Dutch clock and the Chinese plate 
Appeared to know as sure as fate 

There was going to be a terrible spat. 

(I wasn’t there; I simply state 

What was told to me by the Chinese plate!) 


The gingham dog went ‘“‘ Bow-wow-wow!”’ 

And the calico cat replied “‘ Mee-ow!” 

The air was littered, an hour or so, 

With bits of gingham and calico, 

While the old Dutch clock in the chimney place 
Up with its hands before its face, 

For it always dreaded a family row! 

(Now mind: I’m only telling you 

What the old Dutch clock declares is true!) 


The Chinese plate looked very blue, 

And wailed, “‘O dear! what shall we do!”’ 
But the gingham dog and the calico cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that, 
Employing every tooth and claw 

In the awfullest way you ever saw — 

And, oh! how the gingham and calico flew! 
(Don’t fancy I exaggerate! 

I got my views from the Chinese plate!) 


Next morning, where the two had sat, 
They found no trace of the dog or cat; 
And some folks think unto this day 
That burglars stole the pair away! 
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But the truth about the cat and the pup 
Is this: They ate each other up! 

Now what do you really think of that! 
(The old Dutch clock it told me so. 

And that is how I came to know.) 


~© 


or 


— Eugene Field. 


NOTES 


. Tell some of the most interesting events in the life 


of Eugene Field. 


. Tell what other poems of Eugene Field you like. 
. The Duel. A fight between two persons usually 


following an injury done or an insult offered by one 
to the other. 


. Littered. Filled with tiny bits. 
. Exaggerate. Overstate the truth. 
. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 


used: gingham (ging’dm), calico (kal’l-k6), ap- 
peared (d-pérd’), terrible (tér’I-b’l), state, littered 
(lit’érd), chim’/ney (ni), dreaded (dréd’éd), 
dé-clares’, wailed (wal’d), wallowed (w6l’s’d), 
ttim’bled, ém-ploy’ing, exaggerate (ég-zaj’ér-at), 
trace, bar’glars (glérs). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) The gingham dog went “ Bow-wow-wow!” 
(b) It always dreaded a family row. 
(c) The Chinese plate looked very blue, 
And wailed, ‘“‘O dear! What shall we do!” 
(d) But the gingham dog and the calico cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that, 
Employing every tooth and claw 
In the awfullest way you ever saw. 
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EXERCISES 


. What led the author to write this poem? 

Who are the leading actors in the poem? 

Who is speaking? 

. Whence did the speaker get his information? 

How could he have gotten it from them? 

What first hints of the coming fight? 

What shows us how severe the fight was? 

What were these creatures fighting about? 

What was the outcome of the fight? 

. Why do you think the poem did not tell the cause of 
the fight? 

. If the gingham dog and the calico cat were persons, 

what kind of persons would they be? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Lear: The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. The Pobble Who Has No Toes. 
The Duck and the Kangaroo. 

Howirt: The Spider and the Fly. 

Alsop: The Lamp and the Sun. The Ant and the Cricket. 

Banas: The Little Elf. 

Firevp: Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

Ritey: Little Orphant Annie. 

Stevenson: My Shadow. The Land of Storybooks. 

ASPENWALL: The Flannel Rooster. The Iron Dog. 


THE MILLS OF GOD 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience stands He waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all. 
— Friedrich von Logau. 


THINKING ONLY OF MYSELF 
(Ce people like praise and help as much 


aswedo. We like to be given fine presents. 
We like folk to do things for us. Sometimes we 
forget that others like all these things. Then 
we become selfish. No one likes a selfish person, 
but everyone admires those who help others. 
Here is an old story of how a poor selfish man 
learned what good comes from thinking of others 
and helping them. 


THINKING ONLY OF MYSELF * 


Once there was a man that thought his whole 
duty was in serving himself. This he did, and 
became very poor. 

In fact, the more he toiled, the poorer he 
became. At last he found himself, his wife, 
and his children without a single cent. 

So he went to a wise man to seek his fate. 
This wise man lived in a forest temple far, far 
away, and the journey to this temple was rough 
and dangerous. 

In the jungle the poor man met a camel with 
two sacks of treasure on his back. ‘Where are 
you going?” asked the camel. 


* Used by the courteous permission of The Youth's Companion. 
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“To seek my fate,’ said the man. 

“Ask mine, too,” said the camel. “I was 
lost from the caravan, and I have carried these 
sacks of gold on my back for twelve years. I 
cannot lie down. Ask mine, too.” 

**T will,” said the man. And he went on. 

Then he came to a wide river in which was a 
great alligator. 

‘Take me across,’ said the man. 

*“*T will,” said the alligator. ‘“‘ Where are you 
going?” 

“To seek my fate.” 

“Ask mine, too. For twelve years I have had 
a burning pain and cannot rest. Ask mine, 
too.” 

“T will,” said the man. And he went on his 
way. 

As he journeyed, he found a tiger lying in a 
thicket in great pain. He was surrounded by 
the treasures of the men he had eaten. 

“Where are you going?”’ asked the tiger. 

“To seek my fate.” 

**Ask mine, also, for I have had this thorn in 
my foot for twelve years. I cannot rest. Ask 
mine, also.” 

“T will,” said the man. 

At last the man reached the fomple of fate. 

“What do you here?” asked the wise old 
priest. 
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“T seek my fate. I have twelve children, and 
am very poor.” 

“Then you must have been living only for 
yourself. Think only of making others rich, 
and you will become rich yourself.” 

Then the man asked the fate of the camel. 

“Take the sacks off his back, and both of you 
will be relieved. Why did you not do it be- 
fore?”’ 

“T was thinking only of myself,’ said the 
man. 

Then he asked the fate of the alligator. 

“Give him herbs,” said the priest, ““and both 
of you will be relieved. Why did you not do 
it before?” 

“T was thinking only of myself.” Then he 
asked the fate of the tiger. 

“Take the thorn out of his foot, and both of 
you will be relieved. Why did you not think 
of that before?”’ 

“T was thinking only of myself,” said the man. 

Then the man returned to the tiger. 

“Have you found my fate?” asked the tiger. 

The man drew the thorn out of the tiger’s 
foot, and started to go on. 

“Here, take the treasure,” said the tiger. 
“T did not think of it before.” So the man 
took the treasure, and hastened to the river 
where he had seen the alligator. 
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“Have you found my fate?” asked the alliga- 
tor. ‘I am burning up.” 

The man found a few herbs, and gave them to 
the alligator. They made the alligator sick, 
and he cast up a ruby. 

The man started on. 

“Stop,” said the alligator, “and take the 
ruby. It will make you rich.” 

The man took the ruby. He came at last to 
the camel. 

*“Have you found my fate?” asked the camel. 

The man took the two sacks from the camel’s 
back, and started on. 

“Stop!” said the camel. ‘“‘These sacks are 
full of gold. Take them, and both of us will be 
happy.” 

The man took the sacks of gold. By the time 
that he reached home, he was so rich that it took 
all his twelve children to help him to use his 
wealth. 

This wealth was always used for the good of 
others, so that the man might not again become 
poor. And he never again did become poor.— 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 


NOTES 


1. Hezekiah Butterworth was for many years one of 
the editors of The Youth’s Companion. He wrote 
many interesting stories for young people. This 
story is rewritten from an old Hindoo legend. 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


| 
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To seek his fate. To find from the wise man what to 
do to better his condition. 

Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences: serving (sfr’ving), toiled, temple 
(témp’'l), dangerous (dan’jér-us), jungle (jitn’g’l), 
treasure (trézh’ar), caravan (kar’a-van), alligator 
(al'\-ga'tér), Purneyed (jar’nid), sur-round’ed, 
thick’ét, priest (prést), relieved (ré-lév’d), herbs 
(arbs), ruby (roob’). 

Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) So hewent to a wise man to seek his fate. 

(b) He found a tiger lying in a thicket in great pain. 

(c) ‘‘I have had this thorn in my foot for twelve 
years...” 

(d) “‘Giye him herbs,” said the priest, ‘‘and both 
f you will be relieved.” 

(e) This wealth was always used for the good of 
others. 


EXERCISES 


. What did this man think was his duty? 
. What happened as he toiled? 
. What did he decide to do? 


What did the camel ask of him? 
Why did the camel want to know its fate? 
What request did the alligator make? 


. What did the tiger ask of the man? 


What secret of becoming rich did the wise man give? 
What did the man find to do for each of the animals? 


. Why had he not thought of this? 
. What happened when he helped the tiger? 
. What came from helping the alligator? 


What came from helping the camel? 
What lesson had the man learned? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

LonGFrELLow: Santa Filomena. 

Luxe X, 25-37: Story of the Good Samaritan. 

Nayxtor: Dr. John Goodfellow — Office Upstairs. 

PerRavut: Cinderella. 

sop: Lion and Mouse. The Dog in the Manger. The Lame Man 
and the Blind Man. 

Ricuarps: The Golden Windows. 

Torretius: The Red Cottage. 


SNOW-FLAKES * 


Little white feathers, filling the air — 

Little white feathers! how came ye there? 

‘“We came from the cloud-birds sailing so high; 

They’re shaking their white wings up in the 
sky.” 


Little white feathers, how swift you go! 

Little white feathers, I love you so! 

“We are swift because we have work to do; 

But hold up your face, and we'll kiss you true.’ 
— Mary Mapes Dodge. 


> 


* Used by the courteous permission of The Century Company. 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN 
VV HEN the summer flowers are gone, we 


love the red and yellow and brown of the 
autumn leaves. The rustling leaves, the crisp 
air, and the ripened fruit tell us that winter is 
coming. Perhaps the cold rains and the falling 
leaves would not make us so sad if we could 
understand the author’s meaning in the follow- 
ing poem. The poet here shows us the mean- 
ing of the falling leaves. 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN * 


I'll tell you how the leaves came down,— 
The great Tree to his children said, 
“You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red; 
It is quite time you went to bed.” 


“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay: 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief, 
’T is such a very pleasant day 
We do not want to go away.” 


So, just for one merry day 
To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way, 


* Copyright, 1889, by Roberts Brothers. 
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Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering all their sports among, 


“Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 

If we all beg and coax and fret,” 
But the great Tree did no such thing, 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


“Come, children all, to bed,”’ he cried, 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away; 
White bedclothes heaped up on her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great bare Tree looked down and smiled. 
“Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said; 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied, “Good-night,” and murmured, 
“It is so nice to go to bed.” 
— Susan Coolidge. 


NOTES 
1. Read Henry Ward Beecher’s The Anxious Leaf. 
2. Tell of collections of autumn leaves you have seen or 
made. Tell how the leaves of each of the common 
trees change after frost. 
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. Ere the leaves could urge their prayer. Before they 


could tease or coax to be left on the tree longer. 


. Have the children study the poem carefully, then 


prepare to act it. One should be chosen as the tree, 
others as red leaves, brown leaves, yellow leaves, 
and “‘one from far away with white bedclothes upon 
her arm.” The children will take pride in acting 
out the poem to show their idea of its meaning. 


. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 


used: child’rén, sleep’¥, begged (bég’d), sil’ly, 
pouting, bé-hdld’, pleasant (pléz’dnt), cling, 
frolicked (frél’ikt), autumn (6’ttim), whis’pér-ing, 
among (a-miing’), f6r-gét’, coax (cdx), arge, 
prayer (prar), flut’tér-ing, rustling (rtis‘ling), spéd, 
huddled (hiid’’ld), swiirm, béd’cléthes, murmured 
(mur’mird). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) It is quite time you went to bed. 

(b) We do not want to go away. 

(c) Just for one merry day to the great Tree the 
leaflets clung. 

(d) But the great Tree did no such thing. 

(e) Far and wide, fluttering and rustling every- 
where down sped the leaflets through the 
air. 


EXERCISES 


. How many things tell us of autumn? 

. What did the tree say to his leaf children? 

. What did the leaves do and say? 

. What then happened “for one merry day”? 
. What did the little leaves now think? 

. Why did the great tree smile? 

. What did he next say to the leaves? 
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8. What then happened to the leaves? 
9. Who was the “one from far away” coming to cover 
them with white bedclothes? 
10. Why are the leaves now so pleased? 
11. If these leaves were children, what kind of children 


would they be at bedtime? 
12. Tell in your own words how leaves come down. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


BrecuEer: The Anxious Leaf. 

Lonerettow: A Rainy Day. Autumn. 

Tuomas: Talking in Their Sleep. 

Savace: Only a Leaf. 

Goutp: The Frost. 

SHERMAN: Leaves at Play. 

Cooper: The Wind and the Leaves. 
Worvswortu: The Kitten and the Falling Leaves. 


FERN SONG * 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 
And say, ““Tho’ the sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored, alas, in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the Rain.” 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, 


And rejoice in the beat of the rain! 
— John Banister Tabb. 


* From the Poems of John B. Tabb and used by the courteous permission 
of the publishers, Small, Maynard & Company, Incorporated. 


THE HONEST INDIAN 


Boe who play Indian think of Indians only 

as cruel, tricky fighters. The Indians have 
long been thought of as cunning and dishonest. 
After all, Indians are like white men in many 
ways, and we are glad to read the story of an 
“honest Indian.”” The Indian in this story 
showed himself the equal in honesty of any 
white man. 


THE HONEST INDIAN 


An old Indian once bought some things from 
a white man who kept a store. 

When he got back to his wigwam, and opened 
his bundle, he found some money inside of it. 

“Good luck!”’ thought the old Indian to 
himself, “I will keep this money. It will buy 
many things.” 

He went to bed, but he could not sleep. All 
night long he kept thinking about the money. 

Over and over again, he thought, “I will 
keep it.” But something within him seemed 
to say, ““No, you must not keep it; that would 
not be right.” 

Early the next. morning, he went back to the’ 
white man’s store. 
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“Here is some money,” said he. ‘J found 
it in my bundle.” 

“Why did you not keep it?” asked the store- 
keeper. 

“There are two men inside of me,” replied 
the Indian. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY H. G. COOK 
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“One said, ‘Keepit. You found it. The white 
man will never know.’ 

“The ‘other said, “Take it back! Take it 
back! It is not yours! You have no right to 
keep it!’ 

“Then the first one said, ‘Keep it! Keep it!’ 
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‘But the other kept saying, ‘No, no! Take 
it back! Take it back!’ 

“The two men inside of me talked all night. 
They would not let me sleep. 

“T have brought the money back. Now the 
two men will stop talking. To-night I shall 
sleep.”’— Old Indian Tale. 


NOTES 


1. Bring to class other Indian stories you have heard or 
read. 

2. Have some member of the class describe an Indian. 
If possible bring in pictures of Indians. 

3. Be prepared to pronounce correctly and give mean- 
ings of as here used: wig’wam (w6m), bitin’‘dle, 
re-plied (plid), In’dian, think’ing, some’thing, 
seemed, brought (brot). 

4. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly and 
distinctly: 

(a) All night long he kept thinking about the money. 
(6) I found it in my bundle. 

(c) Why did you not keep it? 

(d) The two men inside of me talked all night. 

(e) Now the two men will stop talking. 


EXERCISES 
1. Why did the Indian at first think he would keep the 


money? 
2. Why could he not sleep? 
. Why did he think over and over, “I will keep it”? 
4. Then why did he not keep it? 
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5. What shows that the storekeeper was surprised when 
the money was returned? 

6. How did the Indian explain why he brought the money 
back? 

7. Who were the two men? 

8. Why would the two men now stop talking? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Ba.pwin: Pocahontas. Cincinnatus. Regulus. 

Daniel Webster’s First Case. 

SPRAGUE: The Fate of the Indians. 

Bryant: The African Chief. 

Hunter: The Indian’s Death Song. 

Hisop: The Shepherd Boy and the Wolf. 

Kipune: The Law of the Jungle. I Keep Six Honest Serving Men 


WONDERFUL 


Is n’t it wonderful, when you think, 
How a little seed asleep, 
Out of the earth new life will drink, 
And carefully upward creep? 
A seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed,— 
But all Earth’s workmen, laboring, 
With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed. 
— Julian 8S. Cutler. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


IG dinners with roast turkey, jam, pumpkin 
pie, and steaming plum puddings make 
many of us look forward with wild joy to the 
happy Thanksgiving time. All the pleasures 
we enjoy are our finest expressions of thanks for 
life and home and peace and plenty. 

The earliest harvest Thanksgiving was kept 
by the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth in the year ¥ 
1621. Their Thanksgiving was a great week of 
feasting and worship as a sign of their apprecia- 
tion of God’s blessings in the new land. In an 
old account of this first festival we read: 


“Our harvest being gotten in, our governor 
sent four men out fowling, so that we might, 
after a special manner, rejoice together after 
we had gathered the fruits of our labors. They 
killed in one day so much fowl (wild turkey) 
as, with a little help besides, served the company 
almost a week.’’— Mourt’s Relation. 


Ninety Indians with their chief Massasoit 
were feasted by the colonists, the Indians them- 
selves supplying “five deer and a great store of 
turkeys.” : 

For many years thereafter, Thanksgiving was 
observed frequently. Congress recommended 
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an annual Thanksgiving during the Revolu- 
tion and a special Thanksgiving in 1784 for 
the return of peace. Washington set aside a 
Thanksgiving day in 1789 after the adoption 
of the constitution and another in 1795 for the 
general welfare of the people. Madison pro- 
claimed a special day in 1815 for the peace 
following the War of 1812. Since 1863, the 
President has issued annual proclamations set- 
ting aside the last Thursday in November as 
a day of general thanksgiving for personal and 
national blessings. 

In the following poem, the author has kept 
the rollicking spirit of Thanksgiving as that 
festival lives fresh and sweet in the heart of 
every child. The spirit of the great New England 
family festival is nowhere else so faithfully shown. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we'll go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood,— 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 
It stings the toes 
And bites the nose 
As over the ground we go. 


TuroucH THE Woop 
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Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a jolly play; 
Hear the bells ring, 
‘ Ting-a-ling-ding!”’ 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving day! 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple gray! 
Spring over the ground 
Like a hunting hound! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barnyard gate; 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow; 
It is so hard to wait. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 
— Lydia Maria Child. 


NOTES 
1. Tell all you can of the customs observed on Thanks- 
giving Day. 
2. What games are usually played then? 
_ 3. How many things have you seen people do that tell 
you they appreciate the meaning of Thanksgiving? 
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4. Tell all you can of Thanksgiving in other lands. 

5. Dap'ple gray. Gray with spots or patches of a differ- 
ent shade. 

6. Read the following slowly and distinctly: 

(a) It stings the toes and bites the nose. 

(b) Trot fast, my dapple gray! 

(c) Spring over the ground like a hunting hound! 
(d) Is the pudding done? 

7. Be prepared to pronounce and give meanings of as 
here used: grand’fi’thér, sleigh (sla) drift’éd, 
stings, htint’ing, hound, grand’mother (mit’thér), 
pudding (pood’ing), ptimp’kin, straight (strat), 
éx-tréme’ly. 


EXERCISES 


1. Tell the story of the first Thanksgiving. 
2. Give briefly the history of Thanksgiving as a great 
national feast day. 
3. What does the first stanza of the poem tell of a com- 
mon Thanksgiving practice? 
4. What experiences of the trip to Grandfather’s are 
given? 
5. Why say “Trot fast, my dapple gray”’? 
6. Why “spring over the ground’’? 
7. Why did they seem to go “extremely slow’’? 
8. Who is speaking in the poem? 
9. Why should the speaker exclaim, “Hurrah for the fun’’? 
0. Why should he be so enthusiastic about the pudding 
and the pumpkin pie? 
11. Select from the poem all the expressions that tell how 
happy the speaker was. 
12. Why do you think children like this Thanksgiving 
poem the best of all? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


ALDRICH: Thanksgiving Day. 

Aurce Winirams Brorurrron: The First Thanksgiving Day. 

Evpora S. Bumstrap: Margie’s Thanksgiving. 

Burrerwortu:. The Thanksgiving in Boston Harbor. 

Pa@se Cary: Thanksgiving. 

Eaton: Farmer John’s Thanksgiving, 

Hannan E. Garey: Thanksgiving. 

GUNTERMAN: The First Thanksgiving. 

HAVeERGAL: Thanksgiving. 

MarGarer SANGSTER: Thanksgivin’ Pumpkin Pies. Elsie’s Thanks- 
giving. 

SuHurtLeFr: The Old Thanksgiving Days. 

Wuirtrer: The Pumpkin. Harvest Hymn. Thanksgiving Ode. 

Atcorr: An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving. 

Sropparp: Polly’s Thanksgiving. 


POP CORN SONG * 


In they drop with a click, clack, click, 
Kernels so hard and yellow: 

"Round they whirl with a hop, skip, hop, 
Each little dancing fellow. 

Up they leap, with a snap, crack, snap, 
Tossing so light and airy ; 

Out they pour with a soft, swift rush, 
Snowballs fit for a fairy. 

— Sophia T. Newman. 


* Used by the courteous permission of N. F. Bigelow, editor of Good House- 
keeping, in which the poem originally appeared. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


ITH all the fun and good things to eat, we 
almost forget the real meaning of Thanks- 
giving day. In this poem, Eugene Field has 
told us all we ever dreamed of Thanksgiving 
fun and good things. He believed that only 
happy persons enjoyed Thanksgiving. The 
poem fairly makes our mouths water for turkey, 
jam, and pie, but tells us how we come to have 
all the fun and good things and why we set 
aside the day. 


THANKSGIVING DAY * 


Pies of pumpkin, apple, mince, 
Jams and jellies, peach and quince, 
Purple grapes and apples red, 
Cakes and nuts and gingerbread — 
That’s Thanksgiving. 


Turkey! Oh, a great big fellow! 

Fruits all ripe and rich and mellow, 

Everything that’s nice to eat, 

More than I can now repeat 
That’s Thanksgiving. 


* Used by the courteous permission of, and by special arrangement with, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Lots and lots of jolly fun, 

Games to play and races run, 

All as happy as can be — 

For this happiness you can see 
Makes Thanksgiving. 


We must thank the One who gave 
All the good things that we have: 
That is why we keep the day 
Set aside, our mothers say, 
For Thanksgiving. 
— Eugene Field. 


NOTES 


1. See the introduction to Child’s Thanksgiving Day for 
a history of the first Thanksgiving. 

2. Tell of how people observe Thanksgiving in the 
churches. In the schools. 

3. What do you know of how Thanksgiving Day is ob- 
served in other lands? 

4. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 
used: Thanksgiving (thanks’giv’ing) piimp’kin, 
quince (kwins), pfr’ple, gin-gér-bread, tar’key, 
mellow, (mél’s), ré-peat’ (pét) shap’pi-néss, d-side, 
mothers (miith’érs). 

5. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Pies of pumpkin, apple, mince. 
(6) Everything that’s nice to eat. 
(c) For this happiness you can see 
Makes Thanksgiving. 
(¢) We must thank the One who gave 
All the good things that we have. 
(e) That is why we keep the day set aside. 
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EXERCISES 


1. What fun do we have on Thanksgiving? 
2. What good things to eat are connected with Thanks- 


giving? 

3. Why does the poet say, “More than I can now 
repeat’? 

4, What games or other fun are connected with Thanks- 
giving? 


5. How does this happiness make Thanksgiving? 

6. Who is really to be thanked for the good things we 
have? 

7. Why is one day set aside each year as Thanksgiving 


Day? 


ADDITIONAL gy ae 
Cuiup: Thanksgiving Day. 2m Vit hook pag \h0 
Brotserton: The First Thanksgiving. 
Pamper Cary: Thanksgiving_c+7 (A.A fra Pew Fe 
Eaton: Farmer John’s Thanksgiving. : 
AupricH: Thanksgiving Day. 
SanesterR: Thanksgivin’ Pumpkin Pies. 
Wuirtrer: Harvest Hymn. 
Curtis: The Doll’s Thanksgiving. 
Brncuam: Little Pumpkin’s Thanksgiving. 


STRENGTH FOR THE HOUR 


No man can choose what coming hours may 
bring 
To him of need, of joy, of suffering; 
But what his soul shall bring unto each hour 
To meet its challenge — this is in his power. 
— Priscilla Leonard. 


AN INDIAN’S SHARP EYES 


OST of us have not sharp eyes like the 

Indian’s. He lives out of doors and uses 
his eyes. He notices everything about him. 
That is one reason why he is so sharp-witted. 
This is the story of how an Indian, who knew 
how to use his eyes, found that a little, old, 
Jame, white man, whom he had never seen, 
stole a deer from the wigwam. 


AN INDIAN’S SHARP EYES 


Indians are close observers. One day an 
Indian was out looking after his traps. On his 
return he found a deer had been stolen from his 
wigwam. He determined to find the thief. He 
examined, at once everything in and about the 
wigwam. 

Following the trail of the thief, he met a party 
of white men. He asked them if they had seen 
a little old white man who was lame and had a 
short gun. They answered “No.” 

The Indian then added, ‘The man I am 
seeking has also a short-tailed dog, and he is 
carrying off a deer that he has stolen from my 
wigwam.” 
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At this the men laughed and asked, “Why 
didn’t you seize him when you saw him?”’ 

“T did not see him,” answered the Indian. 

“How do you know, then, that he is little, 
and old, and lame, and white, and has a short 
gun and a bob-tailed dog?”’ 

“TI know he is short,” replied the Indian, 
“because he piled up wood and stones to take 
the deer down. He is old because his steps are 
short. His tracks also show that he is lame; 
the footprints of his left foot are lighter than 
those of his right. 

“T know his gun is short because I saw a 
scratch where he had leaned it against a tree. 
I saw where his dog, sitting in the sand, had left 
the print of a stumpy tail. I know he is a white 
man from his tracks and because he wore boots.” 

The white men were surprised at how much 
the Indian knew about a robber whom he had 
never seen or even heard of. The white men at 
once offered to help the Indian hunt the thief 
and it was not long until the thief was caught 
and punished.— Old Indian Tale. 


NOTES 


1. Read the old story of ““The Lost Camel.” 

2. Observation tests: Does a sparrow walk or hop? 
How many legs has a spider? How many wings has 
a fly? A bee? How does a cow get up? A horse? 
What other careful observations have you made? 
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. Measure on your desk or on the floor: two feet, one 


foot, six inches, one inch. Draw on paper a rec- 
tangle the size of a five-dollar bill. A circle the size 
of a penny. One the size of a silver dollar. 


. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 


used: Indians (in’di-dnz), observers (6b-ziir'vérz), 
wig’wam (w6m), determined (dé-tir’mind), 
seek’ing, examined, (ég-zim’ind), seize (séz), 
béb’-tailed, str-prised’ (prizd), réb’bér, capture 
(kap’tur). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) He found a deer had been stolen from his 
wigwam. 

(b) Theman I am seeking has also a short-tailed dog. 

(c) Why didn’t you seize him when you saw him? 

(d) He is old because his steps are short. 

(e) His tracks also show that he is lame. 


EXERCISES 


. Why do you think Indians are close observers? 
. What did this Indian miss on returning from his traps? 


What question did he ask the white men? 


. What further picture of the thief did he give? 
. What question did the white men ask? 
. How did the Indian explain that he knew the thief 


was little, old, lame, white, and had a short gun and 
a bob-tailed dog? 


. What offer did the white men make? 


What came of the Indian using his eyes? 
ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Anonymous: The Lost Camel. 

SaxE: The Blind Men and the Elephant. 
Dorie: Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
Bunner: One, Two, Three. % 4; af 
Kiprine: The Law of the J teal: 


THE CORN SONG 


HE Indians grew the first corn. That is 
why it is called Indian corn. When Colum- 
bus discovered America, he found the Indians 
growing corn, or maize (maz). He took some 
of the corn back to Spain. From there, Indian 
corn spread slowly over the whole of Europe. 
When the early colonists first came to America, 
they were glad to trade with the Indians for 
corn. Before Whittier’s time, corn had become 
one of the principal products of the Eastern 
States. It is now one of the most valuable 
products of the whole country. 
In this poem the poet has told of corn as it 
appealed to New Englanders of his day. 


THE CORN SONG 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 
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We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our plows their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 
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Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured! 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat field to the fly: 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 
— John Greenleaf Whittier. 


NOTES 


1. It will be interesting to find how much corn is pro- 
duced in the United States, and to find what states 
produce it in largest quantity. 
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STUDIES IN READING 


. Find from older folk the story of the old-fashioned 


husking bee. 


. Make a list of all the articles now made from corn. 
. Wintry hoard (hord). A supply laid up for winter. 
. Lavish hérn. A horn was the symbol of the Goddess 


of Plenty, who could pour from it anything she 
chose. Autumn is here likened to the Goddess. 


. Meads (méds). Meadows. 
. The fabled gift Apollo showered of old. The Greek 


god Apollo was the giver of good laws. He brought 
the warm spring and summer and the blessings of 
harvest. 


. Vap'id. Dull, lifeless. 
. Loll. To sit lazily. 
. Simp. The word comes from the Indian word 


nasadump, porridge made from unparched meal — 
here used to mean a mush made from coarse corn- 
meal. 

Homespin beauty. Beautiful girls dressed in home- 
spun clothes, or clothes made from cloth woven 
at home. 

The fly. The Hessian fly which destroys the wheat. 

Pronounce correctly, give meanings of as here used, 
and use in sentences of your own: autumn (6’ttim), 
exulting (ég-ztlt’ing), glean (glén), glés’sy, cliis’tér, 
vales, riig’géd, hiir’vést, furrows (far’os), frightened 
(frit’ *nd), sprout’ing, frést’éd, showered (shou’érd), 
knead (néd), hearth (hirth), f5l'ly, hird’y, mildew 
Gmil’dt), blight (blit), orchard (6r’chérd), d-dérn’, 
trod. 

Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
(b) We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow. 
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(c) And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 

(d) We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 

(e) Let earth withhold her goodly root. 


EXERCISES / 


1. Tell where Indian corn was first found. 

2. How does Whittier think corn compares with the 
fruits? 

3. Tell the four steps in raising corn as he gives them. 

4. What is the “soft and yellow hair”’ of the corn? 

5. What does the poet think is better than the costliest 

©, & food: 

. Why does corn seem richer than the gift of Apollo? 

. What was “homespun beauty’’? 

. Why does he think the earth should be thanked? 

. Why thank the farmer girls? 

10. What is the meaning of the stanza beginning “Then 
shanie ~. .»/ .”?? 

11. What other crops does the poet think we could better 
do without? 

12. Why is he so thankful for corn? 

13. How important is corn to-day? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Wuirtier: The Huskers. The Pumpkin. 
AuLertToNn: Walls of Corn. 

Ritey: When the Frost is on the Pumpkin. 
Procter: The Republic’s Emblem. 
Everett: The Farmer’s Gold. 

JACKSON: September. October. 

Bisnor: The Corn Song. 

Rossettr: A Green Cornfield. 


HOW ALL THE ANIMALS TRIED 
TO MAKE MAN 


A old Indian story tells us that all the other 

animals were made long before man. Each 
of them tried to be master of the world but failed. 
At last they all came together to make a being 
called Man who should be strong enough and 
wise enough to be master over all other crea- 
tures. Coyote called the meeting and acted as 
chairman. Around him in a circle were Lion, 
Bear, Deer, Sheep, Fish, Eagle, Owl, Mole, 
Mouse, and all the other animals. WHere is a 
report of their meeting telling just how the 
Indians say these animals made Man. 


HOW ALL THE ANIMALS TRIED 
TO MAKE MAN * 


Coyote: We must make Man. How shall we 
do it? 

Inon [roaring]: That is very simple. Give 
him a mighty voice to frighten all the animals, 
and strong paws, and big sharp teeth. Then 
he will be master of the world. Never fear! 

Mouse [shrinking away|: Oh, oh, oh! 


* Dramatized from Marion F. Lansing’s ‘‘How All the Animals Tried to Make 
Man,” from ‘‘ Dramatic Readings for Schools” by The Macmillan Company, and 
used by the courteous permission of the author and the publishers. 
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Bear [growling]: Not at all. It is perfectly 
ridiculous to have such a great voice. Half the 
time it frightens the prey so that it has time to 
get away and hide. Let this man be one who 
moves quietly and swiftly. And let him have 
great strength to hold what he captures. 

Deer |interrupting|: But think how foolish 
he would look without antlers to fight with. 
[Lion roars and Bear growls.| I agree with 
Bear that there is no sense in giving him a roar- 
ing voice. I should pay less attention to his 
throat and more to his ears and eyes. Let us 
make his ears as sensitive as a spider’s web, and 
his eyes like coals of fire. 

Sheep: Ba-a! ba! What is the use of antlers? 
They always catch in the thickets. Let us 
roll up the antlers into little horns on either 
side of his head. That will give his head weight 
and make him able to butt harder. Then give 
him thick hair to keep him warm. 

Fish: No, no! give him skin instead of hair, 
and let him live in the water. 

Coyote: You animals have no brains. Each 
of you wants man to be just like yourself. You 
might as well take one of your own children and 
call it Man. 

Lion [interrupting]: Then take mine and call 
it Man. 

Coyote [not seeming to hear|: For my part I 
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know that I am not the best animal that can be 
made. Of course, I wish Man to have four legs 
like myself, and five toes. But Bear’s toes 
spread out straight so that he can stand on two 
feet. That is a good way. I want Man’s toes 
to be spread out like Bear’s. 

Bear: Yes, yes; give him toes like mine! 

Sheep: And four legs like mine! 

Beaver: And a broad tail like mine! 

Coyote: Man had better have no tails, for 
tails are good only for fleas to ride on.. He may 
have a voice like Lion’s, but he need not roar 
all the time. He need not have thick hair. 
That would only be a burden. Look at Fish. 
He has no hair,’ and is comfortable under the 
hottest sun. So I want Man’s skin to be like the 
skin of Fish. 

Eagle: He will need claws like 1aine! 

Deer: What about ears and eyes? 

Coyote [continuing|: As to claws, they should 
be like Eagle’s, so that he can carry things. 
Deer’s eyes and ears are good, and his throat, 
too. So I would make Man with ears and eyes 
and throat like Deer’s. 

Deer: Friend Coyote, why not take my child 
for Man? 

Coyote [not noticing]: Then there is one more 
thing. No animal beside myself has wit enough 
to rule the world. So I must give Man some of 
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my own wit, making him crafty, and cunning, 
and wise, like me. 

Beaver: Well, well, it is all foolishness to make 
Man without a broad tail. How could he haul 
mud and sand to build his house without a tail 
to carry it on? 

Owl: And I think it is perfectly senseless not 
to think of giving him wings. I cannot see of 
what use anything on earth would be without 
wings. 

Mole |sniffing|: Pu-u-u! It is senseless to 
have wings. They bump you against the sky. 
And eyes are useless, too. The sun only burns 
them. It would be better to give Man soft. 
fur and let him cuddle down in the.cool, moist. 
earth. 

Mouse {in squeaky voice]: Living in the earth 
is the worst nonsense of all. He would have to 
creep into the sunshine to get warm. And he 
needs eyes to see what he is eating. 

Inon: He must have a loud voice, I say, and 
stout paws and big sharp teeth! 

Bear: I say, great strength, and toes like mine! 

Sheep: Horns and thick hair! 

Owl: Oo-reech-oo! 

Coyote: Stop your noise! You may all go 
home. I will make Man myself. 

All Animals [quarreling and breaking up 
council]: Ill make Man myself! 
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[Animals rush quarreling and snapping to the 
clay bank. Each begins to model a figure. At 
sundown, all slept but Coyote. Coyote destroys 
all the other models, then finishes his own.| 

Coyote: Waken, sleepyheads! Where is your 
work? 

All Other Animals: Some one has destroyed 
my model while I slept. Coyote, you did it! 

Coyote {holding model up|: Behold this work 
of my hand. It is as I have told you Man must 
be. Let this figure live and be a man! 


NOTES 


1. Read or tell to the class other stories of creation and 
how man came to be. See Genesis I. 

2. All peoples have stories telling of creation, changing 
seasons, the flood, sunrise and sunset, and other 
beautiful stories. See how many others of these 
stories you have read. 

3. The children often like to select those that are to take 
the different parts. Before reading, let them do 
this. Each one should be master of his own part 
and know all the rest of the story. 

4. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 
used: coyote (ki-6’té), simple (simp’ ’l), frighten 
(frit’’n), ridiculous (ri-dik’i lds), prey (pra), 
swift’ly, captures (kap’tirz), roaring (rér’ing), 
attention (d-tén’shiin), sén‘si-tive, ant/lérs, burden, 
(bir’d’n), comfortable (ktim’fér-td-b’l), craft’y, 
ciin/ning, sénse’léss, n6én’sénse. 
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5. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Give him a mighty voice to frighten all the 
animals. 

(b) It is perfectly ridiculous to have such a great 
voice. 

(c) Let us make his ears as sensitive as a spider’s 
web. 

(d) No animal beside myself has wit enough to 
rule the world. 

(e) They bump you against the sky. 


EXERCISES 


. Where did this story come from? 

. Who are gathered in council? 

. For what purpose have they met? 

What kind of Man does Lion want? 

What does Bear think Man should have? Deer? 
What does Sheep think? Beaver? Owl? Eagle? Mole? 
What does the Coyote think Man should have? 
What does the Coyote have that man most needs? 
What did each of the animals decide to do? 

. How was Man made at last? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Genesis I. 

How the Indians First Obtained Fire — Old Indian Tale. : 

The Old Man Who Made Withered Trees to Flower — Japanese 
Folk-Tale. 

McAxpen: The Forest Full of Friends. 

Tetter: The Children of the Flood. 

Buckuey: The Fairyland of Science. 

Comstock: Dramatic Version of Greek Myths—Phaéton, Perseus and 
Atlas, Theseus, Arion. 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP 
ie snow comes and leaves and flowers 


are gone, everything in nature seems dead. 
Trees look dead. The grass seems dead. 
Flowers are nipped by Jack Frost. None of 
these are dead. They are only “asleep.” 
When spring comes, they will awaken to new 
life. In this poem, the apple tree, the grass, 
and the tiny flower tell in turn of their winter 
“sleep”? and of their coming awakening. 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP * 


“You think I am dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
‘Because I have never a leaf to show — 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over me 
grow! 
But I’m all alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away — 
But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


* Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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“You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have’ parted with stem and 
blade; 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m all alive, and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here,— 
But I pity the flower without branch or root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
‘Because not a branch or root I own! 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours; 
You will see me again — 
I shall laugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.”’ 
— Edith M. Thomas. 


NOTES 


1. In winter, examine branches of trees, the roots of 
grass, and various seeds. See if you can find life 
in them. 

2. What becomes of squirrels, birds, and bees in winter? 

3. Quick grass. Live grass. 
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4. Plumy seed. A downy seed. 

5. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 
used: méss’és, with’ered (érd), blanket (blan’két), 
dancing (dan’sing), plumy (ploom’l), patient 
(pa’shént). 

6. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) But I’m all alive in trunk and shoot. 
(b) But I pity the withered grass at my root. 
(c) I am safe and sound 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
(d) Close I hide in a plumy seed that the wind has 
sown. 
(e) I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers. 


EXERCISES 


ft 


. Who first speaks in the poem? 

. Why is the apple tree thought to be dead? 

. What tells you the time of year? 

. What is the tree really doing? 

. Why does the tree pity the grass? 

. Why does the grass seem dead? 

. Why does the grass pity the flower? 

. Why does the flower seem dead? 

. In what condition is it? 

. How can the flower in spring ‘“‘laugh”’ at the grass? 

. What does this poem tell us about the “sleep” of 
trees, grass, and flowers? . 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Aupricu: Marjorie’s Almanac. 
Howirr: The Voice of Spring. 
Brown: The Seed. 
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Seroun: How the Flowers Grow. 
Brecuer: The Anxious Leaf. 

Goutp: The Frost. 

Coottper: How the Leaves Came Down. 
Azssott: The Flower’s Thanks. 

Cooper: A Wonderful Weaver. 


MOTHER SONG 


Beat upon mine, little heart! beat, beat! 

Beat upon mine! you are mine, my sweet! 

All mine from your pretty blue eyes to your feet, 
My sweet. 


Sleep, little blossom, my honey, my bliss! 

For I give you this, and I give you this! 

And I blind your pretty blue eyes with a kiss! 
Sleep! 


Father and Mother will watch you grow, 
And gather the roses whenever they blow, 
And find the white heather wherever you go, 
My sweet. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


THE THREE BUGS 


ie a game, one has to play by the rules. No 

one can do just as he pleases. If one cheats, 
refuses to be “out,” or will not be “it”? when it 
is his turn, children will not play with him. 
One cannot be selfish and “play fair.” In the 
following poem, Alice Cary has told the story 
of bugs who would not “play fair’? and of what 
happened to them. 


THE THREE BUGS * 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly room for two; 

And one was yellow, and one was black, 
And one like me or you; 

The space was small, no doubt, for all, 
So what should the three bugs do? 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly crumbs for two; 

And all were selfish in their hearts, 
The same as I or you. 

So the strong one said, “‘ We will eat the bread, 
And that’s what we will do!” 


* Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, authorized publishers of the works of Alice Cary. 
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Three little bugs in a basket, 

And the beds but two could hold; 
And so they fell to quarreling — 

The white, the black, and the gold — 
And two of the bugs got under the rugs, 

And one was out in the cold. 


He that was left in the basket 
Without a crumb to chew, 

Or a shred to wrap himself withal, 
When the wind across him blew, 

Pulled one of the rugs from one of the bugs, 
And so the quarrel grew. 


So there was war in the basket; 
Ah! pity ’t is, ’t is true! 

But he that was frozen and starved, at last 
A strength from his weakness drew, 

And pulled the rugs from both the bugs, 
And killed and ate them, too! 


Now when bugs live in a basket, 
Though more than it well can hold, 

It seems to me they had better agree — 
The black, the white, and the gold — 
And share what comes of beds and crumbs, 

And leave no bug in the cold. 


— Alice Cary. 
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NOTES 


1. Alice Cary and her sister Phoebe Cary wrote many 
beautiful poems children like. They were born 
near Cincinnati, spent their earlier years on the old 
homestead, and later moved to New York. The 
Clovernook Papers (1853) and T. he Clovernook 
Children (1854) are beautiful tales of western life. 

2. Tell what you have seen happen to those who did not 
“play fair.” 

3. Pronounce correctly and give meanings of as here 
used: bas’két, hird’ly, yél’low (6), space (spas), 
crumbs (krtimz), sél’fish, quarreling (kwor’él-ing), 
with-out’, shréd, across (d-krés), frd’zen, starved, 
stréngth, weakness (wék’nés). 

4. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Three little bugs in a basket. 

(b) So what should the three bugs do? 

(c) And all were selfish in their hearts. 

(d) And two of the bugs got under the rugs, 
And one was out in the cold. 

(e) But he that was frozen and starved, at last 
A strength from his weakness drew. 


EXERCISES 
. What did the poet mean by “and one like me-or you”’? 
. How badly were the bugs crowded? 
What food had they? 
. What kind of bugs were they? 
. Explain “The same as I or you” in stanza two. 
. How did the three bugs divide the beds? 
. What did the cold, starved bug do? 
. How did the quarrel come out? 
. Whai did the poet think would have been better than 
quarreling? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Burrerwortu: Thinking Only of Myself. 

Cary: They Didn’t Think. A Lesson of Mercy. That Calf. 
PERRAULT: Cinderella. 

CootipcE: The Robin and the Chicken. 

ANDERSEN: The Discontented Fir Tree. 

Hsop: Belling the Cat. The Dog and the Shadow. The Echo. 
An Otp Hixpnu Tate: The Quails. 

Dayre: Agreed to Disagree. 

Fietp: Good Children Street. 


HIAWATHA’S CHICKENS 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s brothers.” 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


KING SOLOMON AND THE 
TWO MOTHERS 


ie old times, the kings acted as judges and 

decided all disputes between the people. 
What the king said was law. If a king were 
not wise and good, the people could not get 
justice. Solomon, King of Israel, was known 
as the wisest man that ever lived. The story 
of his wisdom has come down to us. In the 
following story, two women claimed to be 
mothers of the same child. The clever way in 
which the wise King Solomon decided who was 
the real mother is told. ; 


KING SOLOMON AND THE 
TWO MOTHERS 


Once upon a time, two mothers lived together 
with their two tiny babies. One morning, one 
of the little children was found dead. Both 
mothers now claimed the living child as her 
own. They disputed long and loud. The 
neighbors were drawn to the house by the angry 
words. It seemed impossible to tell who was 
the mother of the living child. 

At last, both mothers decided to go to King 
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Solomon so that he could hear their stories and 
settle the dispute. 

“The living is my son, and the dead is thy 
son,” said the one. 

“Nay, but the dead is thy son, and the living 
is my son,” said the other. Thus they spoke 
before the king. 

Each told her story, and each made so clever 
a case that none of the people who stood by 
could decide which of the women was the true 
mother. For a time, the king himself was 
perplexed, for from their stories, he could not 
decide. 

But the wise king could read the heart of a 
mother. He said, “One says, ‘This is my son 
that liveth and thy son zs the dead’; the other 
says, ‘Nay, but thy son is the dead, and my son 
as the living.’ ”’ 

Then commanded King Solomon, “Bring me 
a sword,” and they brought a sword before the 
king. 

And the king said, “‘ Divide the living child in 
two, and give half to the one, and half to the 
other.” 

One of the women answered, “‘Yea, great 
King, if I may not have the child, give me one 
half; for I would not that this other woman 
should have him.” 

But the other fell upon her knee and begged 
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the king saying, “O King, I pray thee, harm 
not the child. If I may not take him, give this 
woman the living child, but in no wise slay it.” 

Then the king answered and said, “Give her 
the living child, and in no wise slay it; for she is 
the true mother.”— Retold from the Bible. 


NOTES 


1. This story is taken from 1 Kings i, 16-28. King 
Solomon ruled Israel from 977 B.C. to 937 B.C. See 
1 Kings, i-xi and 11 Chronicles i-ix. 

2. Tell of other clever decisions you have known. 

3. Each made so clever a case. Each told the story so 
well that it seemed true. 

4. In no wise. By no means. 

5. Pronounce distinctly, give meanings of as here used, 
and use in sentences of your own: claimed (clim’d), 
dis pit’ed, tm-pés’si-ble, dé cid’éd, settle (sét’l), 
perplexed (pér plékst’), cém mand’éd, sword, 
di vide’, begged (bég’d). 

6. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly 
and distinctly: 

(a) The living is my son, and the dead is thy son. 
(b) The king himself was perplexed. 

(c) And they brought a sword before the king. 

(d) Divide the living child in two. 

(e) Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it. 


EXERCISES 


1. What was the cause of the dispute? 

2. Why did it seem impossible to tell who was the true 
mother? 

3. How did they decide to have the dispute settled? 
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- What did each say to the king? 

. Why was the king perplexed? 

. What command did the king now give? 

. Why did he tell them to divide the child? 

. What answer did the first woman make? 

What answer did the second woman make? 

10. What was Solomon’s decision? 

11. How can you tell whether or not the decision was 
right? 


COND 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


sop: The Partial Judge. Socrates and His Friends. The Thief and 
the Boy. 

MacDonatp: Baby. 

River: Babyhood. 

Grimm Brotuers: Rumpel-Stilts-Kin. 

ANDERSEN: The Princess on the Pea. The Story of a Mother. 

LoncreLttow: The Children. 

Browninc: Pied Piper of Hamlin. 

Isaacs: When Solomon Was King. 


LIFE 


Forenoon and afternoon and night,—forenoon, 

And afternoon, and night,— forenoon, and — 
what! 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life. Make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered and thy crown is won. 


—Edward Rowland Sill. 


THE SHADOWS 


HADOWS seem almost alive. Little chil- 
dren often try to step on shadows to hold 
them fast, and even try to run away from them. 
Some children are frightened at their shadows. 
They run into the house and find their shadows 
have gone. In this poem, the author has shown 
us the many pranks of shadows and has even 
told us what makes it all black when the lights 
are out. 


THE SHADOWS * 


All up and down in shadow-town 
The shadow children go; 

In every street you’re sure to meet 
Them running to and fro. 


They move around without a sound, 
They play at hide and seek, 

But no one yet that I have met 
Has ever heard them speak. 


Beneath the tree you often see 
Them dancing in and out, 

And in the sun there’s always one 
To follow you about. 


* Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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Go where you will, he follows still, 
Or sometimes runs before, 

And, home at last, you ll find him fast 
Beside you at the door. 


bie a Saab aeinaisss 
PHOTOGRAPH BY KABEL 


Tue SHADOWS 


A faithful friend is he to lend 
His presence everywhere; 

Blow out the light — to bed at night — 
Your shadow-mate is there! 


Then he will call the shadows all 
Into your room to leap, 
And such a pack! they make it black 
And fill your eyes with sleep! 
Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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NOTES 


. Read Stevenson’s ‘““My Shadow” found in A Child’s 


Garden of Verses. 


. Tell of shadow pictures you have made. How many 


different kinds can you make? 


. Why do shadows of buildings seem to grow tall? 


What are the shadows? 


. Hide and seek. The swift-moving shadows seem to be 


at play like children. 


. Lénd his presence. 'To be present. 
. Shadow-mate. One’s shadow is with him so con- 


stantly, and so closely imitates every act, as to 
cause the poet to call it the mate. 


. Pronounce correct'#, give meanings of and use in 


sentences of or own: shad’ow (6), riin’ning, move 
(moov), beneath (bé-néth’), dan’cing, bé-side’, 
faithful (fath’fool), presence (préz’éns). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) In every street you’re sure to meet 
Them running to and fro. 
(b) They move around without a sound. 
(c) Go where you will, he follows still. 
(d) You'll find him fast beside you at the door. 
(e) They make it black and fill your eyes with sleep. 


EXERCISES 


. What are the shadow children? 

. What is meant by their playing at hide and seek? 

. What is the one that follows you in the sun? 

. Why does he sometimes run before? 

. Why is he called “a faithful friend’’? : 
. Why does the poet call one’s shadow his shadow-mate? 
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7. What does the poet say makes the room dark when 
the light is out? 
8. What are shadows? How is the dark really made? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Stevenson: My Shadow. The Land of Nod. The Land of Counterpane. 
ANDERSEN: The Candles. 

Doper: Sunny Days. 

AsPINWALL: The Shadow. 

Ricwarps: The Shadow. 

Tass: The Shadow. 

Fretp: The Night Wind. 

Ritey: Little Orphant Annie. 


THE BEE AND THE FLOWER 


The bee buzzed up in the heat, 
“IT am faint for your honey, my sweet,” 
The flower said, “‘Take it, my dear, 
For now is the spring of the year. 
So come, come!” 
ols lrnrdmigs 
And the bee buzzed down from the heat. 


And the bee buzzed up in the cold, 
When the flower was withered and old. 
“Have you still any honey, my dear?” 
She said, “It ’s the fall of the year. 
But come, come!”’ 
“Hor!” 
And the bee buzzed off in the cold. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


THE FROST 


~“ TACK FROST” is the little mischief who 
‘stings the toes and bites the nose”’ of 
everybody. From what we have known of 
him in winter, we can readily believe he plays 
all the pranks told of him in the following poem. 
Read the story and see how differently he works 
from the wind and the snow and the hail and 
the rain. 


THE FROST 


The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, “‘ Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 
In silence Ill take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the 
rain— 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain; 
But [ll be as busy as they.” 


Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its - 
crest: 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamond beads; and over the breast 
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Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear — 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things: there were flowers and 
trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of 
bees; 
There were cities, and temples, and towers; and 
these | 
All pictured in silver sheen. 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair: 

He went to the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 

Ill bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 

“This costly pitcher I'll burst in three; 

And this glass of water they; have left for me 
Shall ‘tchick!’ to tell them I am drinking.” 


— Hannah F. Gould. 


~ 
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NOTES 


. Hannah Flagg Gould was an American author who 


was born at Lancaster, Massachusetts, in 1789 and 
died in 1865. She wrote poems and stories for 
magazines and newspapers. She also wrote a num- 
ber of books. The one most interesting to young 
people is her Hymns and Poems for Children. 


. Tell of beautiful frost figures you have seen. 
. Coat of mail. A tight-fitting coat or jacket made of 


links of chain. The coat of mail was used to protect 
the body from spears and arrows. 


. The downward point of many a spear. ‘This refers to 


the icicles hanging from the rocks on the lake shore. 


. Bevies (bév'iz). Groups. 
. Tchick. The sound made by the cracking glass as the 


water freezes. 


. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of as here used, 


and use in sentences of your own: height (hit), 
bliis’tér-ing, bustle (bis’ ’l), powdered (pow’dérd), 
crést, diamond (di d-miind), quiv’ér-ing, sheen, 
pitch’ér, cdst’ly. 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) I will not go on like that blustering train. 

(b) He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
with diamond beads. 

(c) There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees. 

(d) But he did one thing that was hardly fair. 

(e) This costly pitcher I'll burst in three. 


EXERCISES 


1. What kind of night was it when the Frost went to work? 


2. 


How does he work as compared with wind, snow, hail, 
and rain? 
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What was the powder on the mountain’s crest? 
What were the diamond beads on the tree boughs? 
What was the lake’s coat of mail? 
What did he do on the windows of those who slept? 
Explain. 
7. What is meant by “All pictured in silver sheen’’? 
8. What did he do that was hardly fair? 
9. Just what happened in the cupboard? 
10. Tell of the things you have known the Frost to do. 


SR EY 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Tuomas: Talking in Their Sleep. 

Cooper: A Wonderful Weaver. 

Howutston: What Broke the China Pitcher. 
Burrs: Winter Night. 

SHERMAN: The Snowbird. Wizard Frost. 
Wuirrrer: The Frost Spirit. Flowers in Winter. 
Ricuarps: What Was Her Name! 

Poutsson: Jack Frost and His Work. 


CALICO PIE 


Calico pie, 

The little birds fly 
Down to the calico-tree: 

Their wings were blue, 

And they sang “ Tilly-loo!”’ 

Till away they flew; 
And they never came back to me! 

They never came back, they never came back, 

They never came back to me! 


—KEdward Lear. 


THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 


HE mere mention of “Christmas” sets 
every child heart a-thrill. Visions of 
Christmas trees, sugar plums, nuts, presents, 
and roast turkey come and go in wild succession. 
The thought of what he is going to receive is 
sometimes stronger than the thought of what he 
is going to give. At first, the child thinks only 
of his own joys, but soon he realizes that others, 
like himself, love good things. Then he re- 
solves to ‘“‘surprise” father, mother, sister, or 
even some poor boy whom others forget. Then 
‘Christmas is bigger and better. 

In the story of The.Christmas Angel, we are 
told how the selfish little princess Theodosia, 
guided by a beautiful angel, discovered the 
bigger, better Christmas, and learned for the 
first time the true message of the joyous Christ- 
mas bells. 


THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL * 


Once upon a time there was a little princess 
named Theodosia. One morning she awoke 
very early and, as she lay in her soft bed, she 
heard the chiming of bells. She clapped her 


* From Man in the Moon and Other Stories by Rossiter W. Raymond. Used 
by the courteous permissivu of tae author. 
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hands and said: “‘How glad I am! I know 
what the bells are saying. It is Christmas 
morning!” 

She was so eager that she forgot to say her 
prayers. She forgot to call good morning to the 
king, her father, and the queen, her mother. 
She slipped out of the bed and ran barefooted 
down the marble stairs into the great palace 
drawing-rooms to find what gifts the Christmas 
had brought her. 

As she pushed open the heavy door, she heard 
a sound like the rustling of wings. It frightened 
her for a minute, but the Christmas bells rang 
clearly outside and gave her courage again. 
Presently she went boldly in. Ah, what a 
beautiful sight! It was not yet broad day, but 
there was a soft light in the vast room that 
seemed to come from a great white pearl that 
hung from the center of the ceiling. 

“Ah!” thought Theodosia, “how I wish my 
presents might be pearls!” 

Then she looked again, and saw around the 
hall tablets with golden letters, and on each was 
a name. ‘There was the king’s name, and the 
queen’s name, and the name of every one of the 
royal household. Under each was a heap of 
beautiful gifts. 

Her own name she could scarcely see, for it 
was at the other end of the long hall. She ran 
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toward it, saying to herself, ““I don’t care what 
other folks are going to have. I want to see 
my pretty gifts.” At last she came to the 
tablet on which her name appeared. Alas! 
there was nothing under it, only a black leather 
bag. Upon it were these words, “This is for 
the selfish Theodosia.” 

Still she thought that perhaps it might con- 
tain something beautiful for her, and she quickly 
raised it from the floor. But it was locked, and 
there was no key. All she found was another 
inscription engraved in small, fine letters, in 
the steel of the lock,— “I am worth much to 
him who can open me!” 

The poor little princess stamped her bare 
feet on the cold floor. She was ready to cry 
with vexation, only she was too proud. Sud- 
denly she saw in one of the mirrors a dazzling 
and beautiful angel standing behind her. She 
was not frightened, for, even in the glass, she 
could see that he was gentle and kind. His 
garments were white as snow, and his face was 
fairer than the fairest picture ever thought of 
in a dream. 

Little Theodosia began to grow calmer as she 
saw his soft, clear eyes fixed upon her. She 
turned to him at once and said, “I know who you 
are. You are the Christmas Angel.” 

Strange to say, at that moment she perceived 
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that the great pearl no longer hung from the 
center of the ceiling, but shone upon the angel’s 
brow. 

He smiled a smile like sunshine, and then 
grew very grave and sad. 

“Poor child!” he said, “‘you do not know the 
secret that unlocks all treasures. But if you 
will come with me, we will find some one who 
can tell us.” 

Then he held out his hand, and Theodosia 
put her hand in it at once, for she had no fear of 
him. Out through the door they went, and out 
through the great archway of the palace into 
the wide, wide world. It seemed to Theodosia 
that her feet scarcely touched the ground. In 
one hand she grasped tightly the mysterious 
bag, and every little while she looked up at the 

-beautiful face of the angel, upon whose brow 
the great pearl shone like a star. 

As they passed through the quiet streets, 
they saw few people stirring. And as they 
walked, the angel began to tell her the old sweet 
story of the first Christmas Day, and of the 
Christmas gift of the child Jesus which the dear 
God made to the world He loved. He told how 
the kings and wise men came from far countries 
with rich offerings in their hands, and how the 
angels sang for Joy. 

Theodosia looked up and said timidly, “And 
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were you there?” The angel seemed to be 
looking at some fair vision a long way off, as 
he said, low and sweetly, “Yes, I was there.” 

Then the angel went on to tell how lovely was 
the child Jesus, so that all who looked upon Him, 
loved Him and began to love one another also. 
And then he said, ‘“‘Little Theodosia, do you 
know the meaning of Christmas?’’? Theodosia 
was silent. Presently she took courage and 
said, “I know it means that Jesus is born into 
the world.” 

And the Christmas bells sounded, and 
sounded, and seemed to say, ‘“‘Peace on earth 
and good will toward men.”’ 

By and by the angel stopped at a low cottage, 
and opened the door. They went into the poor, 
cheerless room, but they were not seen. As for 
Theodosia, the angel covered her with a corner 
of his robe. 

There was a tallow candle burning on the 
table, and a pale woman sat by it. She was 
sewing on a piece of work which she had risen 
early in the day to accomplish. A little boy had 
crawled from his miserable bed in the corner, 
and was trying to light a fire of chips and cinders 
gathered in the street. He was crying silently 
from cold and hunger. And the pale mother 
lifted her eyes to heaven, and murmured over 
and over‘again, as if it were the only prayer she 
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could remember, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

Theodosia had never heard of such misery. 
All her little troubles melted from her mind, and 
she thought, ““Oh, why can I not do something 
to help these poor people!’”? She could not bear 
to wait until she could ask the king to help 
them. 

Just then she looked down, and behold! the 
bag had opened a little way of itself. Within, 
she saw the gleam of silver money. In an in- 
stant, and before it shut altogether again, she 
scattered a handful of money in the room. 

Wonderful to tell, the silver shower never 
struck the floor, but seemed to vanish in mid-air. 
And lo! a bright fire went leaping up the chim- 
ney, and on the table was food in plenty, and 
the little boy and his happy mother were thank- 
ing God, and blessing the unknown benefactor. 
As the angel led the happy Theodosia away, she 
thought the Christmas bells were saying, 
“Naked, and ye clothed me; hungry, and ye 
gave me meat; verily I say unto you, ye did it 
unto me!” 

It was broad daylight now. Theodosia and 
the angel soon found themselves in an upper 
chamber, in another part of the city. There 
were a dozen little children in the room. They 
had scraps of newspaper and one or two tattered 
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books from which they were learning to read 
and spell. 

In the midst stood the teacher, a poor young 
factory girl. She taught the little ones of the 
neighborhood every morning at daybreak, before 
going to her work. She did this because she 
would not let them go ignorant for want of her 
help. 

Theodosia heard her say: ‘Now let us go 
through our lesson quickly. Then we will all 
go and have a Christmas holiday, looking at the 
fine things in the stores and the pretty ladies in 
the street. Who knows? Perhaps the king 
and the queen and the princess may ride by.” 

When Theodosia heard that, she thought, 
“How I should like to help these little ones! 
They have no pleasure but in looking at the 
pleasure of other people.” The bag opened 
halfway of itself, and she saw there was gold 
in it. 

For a moment she hesitated. “‘With this 
gold,” she thought, “I could buy myself a 
necklace of pearls that I wish so much to 
have!” 

Just then the bag began slowly to shut up 
again. Theodosia gave one look at the little 
children, and quickly drew from it all the gold, 
which she scattered in the room. 

The room changed by magic into a beautiful 
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schoolroom. The happy children were wreath- 
ing it in green. The teacher, no longer a poor 
factory girl, but a fair and gentle woman, was 
about to distribute to them their Christmas 
gifts. 

Theodosia wished much to stay, but the 
angel drew her away. When they were once 
more in the street, the angel said, “Do you 
know the secret now?” Theodosia said noth- 
ing, but the Christmas bells rang out: 


““Not what we get, but what we give, 
Makes up our treasure while we live!” 


This time the angel lifted her from the earth, 
and carried her swiftly over the whole land, and 
over many other lands. She saw how many 
people there were who did not yet know what 
Christmas meant. Yes, many thousands of 
them had. never heard of Christ who was born 
in Bethlehem. Her heart was now so warm 
with the Christmas love that she could not bear 
to think of so much sin and sorrow. This 
time she put her hand on the lock of the bag, 
saying to herself, “If there is any more of the 
magical money in it, I will throw it down upon 
this poor, unhappy, wicked world.” 

The bag opened very easily, but there was 
nothing in it save a magnificent necklace of 
pearls! In vain she looked for silver and gold. 
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She must either give up the necklace of pearls 
or nothing. 

So she took one more look at the beautiful 
gems, and then flung them down upon the earth. 
The necklace broke as it fell, scattering the 
pearls far and wide. Where every pearl fell, 
behold there arose by magic a church or a mis- 
sion school, and in all languages were heard the 
songs of thanksgiving. 

The angel said to her, “‘ Now see, your bag is 
empty; are you not sorry?” 

But Theodosia looked straight into his kind 
eyes and said, “‘I have found the secret now!” 
And the Christmas bells rang out, “It 1s more 
blessed to give than to receive!”’ 

Then the angel caught her to his heron with 
great joy. Flying swiftly through the air, he 
brought her back to the palace of the king. 
Lo! in the great hall were all the gifts still piled, 
and the king and queen had not come. 

He carried Theodosia to the place where her 
name was. Behold! there lay the black bag 
wide open and full of .gifts innumerable. On 
each gift was some curious inscription. A 
beautiful bouquet of flowers bore the words, 
“These are the prayers of the poor.” Upon 
a crystal goblet was inscribed, “‘ The disciple’s 
reward.” 

But most lovely of all was the necklace of 
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pearls that hung from the tablet. Every pearl 
bore a name, like Patience, Gentleness, Truth, 
Innocence. Three pearls were larger than the 
rest. On the largest pearl, which was the very 
copy of the starry one upon the angel’s brow, 
Theodosia read, “The greatest of these is 
Charity. - | 

Thus she learned the true name of the Christ- 
mas angel; and he vanished, and she saw him no 
more. 

She saw also that the black bag was like her 
own heart. When closed to charity, it was poor 
and empty. When open for the sake of others, 
it grew richer in treasure all the time. And the 
Christmas bells rang once more, “‘God so loved 
the world!” and again, “Beloved, if God so 
loved us, then ought we to love one another.” — 

May the Christmas angel dwell with every 
one of us, round and round the whole year!— 
Rossiter W. Raymond. 


NOTES 


1. Look up the origin and history of Christmas. How 
is Christmas observed in other lands? 

2. Make a list of the best things you have known persons 
to do for others at Christmastide. 

3. Be prepared to read to the class your favorite Christ- 
mas poem. 

4. Theodosia. Pronounced thé’d-do'shi-d. The word 
means gift of God. 
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5. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) Presently she went boldly in. 

(b) Suddenly she saw a dazzling and _ beautiful 
angel standing behind her. 

(c) In one hand she grasped tightly the mysterious 
bag. 

(d) He was crying silently from cold and hunger. 

(e) There lay the black bag wide open and full of 
gifts innumerable. 


6. Be prepared to pronounce correctly, give meanings of, 


SOMND 


and use in sentences: chim’ing, draw’ing-rooms, 
tab’léts, In-scrip’tion (shtin), én-graved’, stamped 
(stampt), véx-a’tion (shin), pér-ceived’ (sév’d), 
grave, mys-té’ri-ous (ts), accomplish (d-kém’plish), 
gleam (glém), benefactor (béné-fik’tér), tattered 
(tat’érd), hesitate (héz’I-tat), magic (m4aj’ik), 
wreathing (réth’ing), mag-nif’i-cent (sént), innu- 
merable (i-nii’mér-d-b’1), disciple (di-si’p’1). 


EXERCISES 


. What kind of Christmas would a princess naturally 


expect? 


. Why did Theodosia forget her prayers and greetings 


to her parents? 


. What is shown in “It was not yet broad day’’? 
. What is shown of Theodosia in her wish? 
. What further is told us in “I don’t care what other 


folks, ete’’? 


. What did she find for herself? 
. Why did she stamp her feet and almost cry? 
. What did she suddenly discover? 


How do you suppose she knew the Christmas Angel? 
Why did the angel grow grave and sad? 
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11. Explain “she had no fear of him.” 

1%. What story did the angel tell Theodosia? 

13. Explain “‘Theodosia was silent.” 

14. What did the Christmas bells now seem to say? 

15. What scene of poverty was now shown the princess? 

16. What sincere wish now came to her? 

17. What proves to be the key to the magic bag? 

18. What happened as she scattered the money? 

19. What did the Christmas bells now seem to say? 

20. How did she transform the poor little schoolroom? 

21. What “secret” did the Christmas bells now reveal? 

22. What effect was produced by “the Christmas love” 
in her heart? 

23. What became of the beautiful necklace? 

24. In what sense had Theodosia found the Christmas 
secret? 

25. What change had taken place in the palace? 

26. In what way was the black bag like her own heart? 

27. What was the final message of the Christmas bells? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Wiacern: The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Poutsson: On Christmas Eve. 

A.cotr: Becky’s Christmas Dream. 
Burrerworts: The First New England Christmas. 
Rossert1: The Shepherds Had an Angel. 
Sears: The Angels’ Song. 

Rirey: Tiny Tim’s Prayer. 

Warp: Why Do Bells For Christmas Ring? 
Moore: A Visit From St. Nicholas. 
Cuarues: The Legend of St. Christopher. 
Dana: Is There a Santa Claus? 


A CHRISTMAS WISH 


HK UGENE FIELD used to romp and play 
with his children and their playmates. He 
used to tell them many fine stories. They were 
always crowding around him and asking for a 
story. One time just before Christmas, he told 
them a long story of how he would like to spend 
Christmas. He wrote the story in poem form 
and here it is, the real Christmas wish of every 
one who knows how much children enjoy Christ- 
mas. 
A CHRISTMAS WISH * 
I’d like a stocking made for a giant, 
And a meeting house full of toys, 
Then I’d go out in a happy hunt 
For the poor little girls and boys; 
Up the street and down the street, 
And across and over the town, 
I’d search and find them every one, 
Before the sun went down. 


One would want a new jack-knife 
Sharp enough to cut; 

One would long for a doll with hair, 
And eyes that open and shut; 


* Used by the courteous permission of, and by special arrangement with, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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One would ask for a china set 
With dishes all to her mind; 

One would wish a Noah’s ark 
With beasts of every kind. 


Some would like a doll’s cook-stove 
And a little toy wash tub; 

Some would prefer a little drum, 
For a noisy rub-a-dub; 

Some would wish for a story book, 
And some for a set of blocks; 

Some would be wild with happiness 
Over a new tool-box. 


And some would rather have little shoes, 
And other things warm to wear; 

For many children are very poor 
And the winter is hard to bear; 

I’d buy soft flannels for little frocks, 
And a thousand stockings or so, 

And the jolliest little coats and cloaks 
To keep out the frost and snow. 


I’d load a wagon with caramels 
And candy of every kind, 

And buy all the almond and pecan nuts 
And taffy that I could find; 
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And barrels and barrels of oranges 
I’d scatter right in the way, 
So the children would find them the very 
first thing 
When they wake on Christmas day. 
— Eugene Field. 


NOTES 


. Read the Christmas story in Luke ii, 1-16. 

2. Tell of all the odd ways you know in which people 
celebrate Christmas. What strange Christmas 
customs are followed in other lands? 

. If you had three wishes for Christmas, what would 
they be? 

. A Noah’s Ark. The toy by that name. 

. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of as here used, 
and use in sentences of your own: stdck’ing, giant 
(ji’unt), meet’ing, search (sfrch), Chi’nd, beasts 
(bésts), pré-fér’, noisy (noiz’i), hap’pi-néss, tool- 
box, flan’néls, frécks, wagon (wig’in), caramels 
(kar’a-méls), almond (i’mind), pé-can’, taf’fy. 

. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Id like a stocking made for a giant. 

(b) One would want a new jack-knife 
Sharp enough to cut. 

(c) Some would be wild with happiness 
Over a new tool-box. 

(d) I'd buy soft flannels for little frocks. 

(e) I'd load a wagon with caramels. 


EXERCISES 


1. Why do we feel like doing things for others on Christ- 
mas? 
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. Why would the hunt for poor little girls and boys be a 


“happy” one for the poet? 
Why would he want to find every one? 
What toys would he give the children? 
Why would he want to give shoes and clothes to some? 


. Why would he want to scatter such loads of candy, 


nuts and fruit? 


. What do you think is the most fun one can have on 


Christmas? 


. If you had three wishes for Christmas, what would 


they be? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Luke ii, 1-16. 

Raymonp: The Christmas Angel. 

Linpsay: Gretchen’s Christmas. 

Moore: A Visit From St. Nicholas. 

Howe tis: Christmas Every Day. 

Jackson: A Christmas Tree for Cats. 

Wiccin: The Birds’ Christmas Carol. He Comes in the Night. 
Dickens: Christmas Carol. 

Howitt: Old Christmas. 

Banes: The House of Seven Santas. 


CONTENTMENT 


Jam content. In triumph’s tone 
My song let people know! 
And many a mighty man with throne 
And scepter is not so. 
And if he is, why, then I ery, 
The man is just the same as I. 
— Claudius. 


WHERE DO THE OLD YEARS GO? 
“HAPPY. NEW YEAR!” This is the glad 


greeting we give each other on New Year’s 
morning. The old year is gone. The glad new 
year is ahead. We are happy and we want to 
make others happy. But as children, we some- 
times wonder what becomes of the Old Year. 
The poet has here asked the question in the 
words of a little child. Which of us can tell 
where the Old Years go? 


WHERE DO THE OLD YEARS GO? _ 


Pray, where do the Old Years go, Mamma, 
When their work is over and done? 

Does somebody tuck them away to sleep, 
Quite out of the sight of the sun? 


Was there ever a Year that made a mistake, 
And stayed when its time was o’er, 

Till it had to hurry its poor old feet, 
When the New Year knocked at the door? 


I wish you a happy New Year, mamma,— 
I am sure new things are nice,— 
And this one comes with a merry face, 
And plenty of snow and ice. 
187 
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But I only wish I had kept awake 
Till the Old Year made his bow, 

For what he said when the clock struck twelve 
I shall never find out now. 


Do you think he was tired and glad to rest? 
Do you think that he said good-bye, 
Or faded away alone in the dark, 
Without so much as a sigh? 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 


NOTES 


1. Margaret E. Sangster, the author of this poem, is an 
American author who has written many beautiful 
stories and poems. She was the associate editor of 
Harper’s Young People for seven years (1882-1889) 
and of Harper’s Bazaar for ten years (1889-1899). 

2. Tell how New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day are 
observed. 

3. Tell of New Year’s resolutions you have known per- 
sons to make. ‘Tell how the resolutions were kept. 

4. Pray. Were meaning “I beg you to tell.” 

5. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences: ttick, quite, mis-take’, stayed (stad), 
hiir’ry, knocked (ndkt), bow, tired (tir’d), fad’éd, 
sigh (si). 

6. Read slowly and fe ee 
(a) Pray, where do the Old Years go? 

(b) Does somebody tuck them away to sleep 
Quite out of the sight of the sun? 

(c) This one comes with a merry face. 

(d) I only wish I had kept awake. 

(e) Do you think that he said good-bye? 


wo = 
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EXERCISES 


. Who is speaking in the poem? 
. What is the one great question asked? 
- Why does the child think the years may have been 


“tucked away to sleep”? 


. What is the answer to the question asked in stanza 


two? 


. Why is the child sure the New Year is “nice’?? 
. What will the child not find out? Would he have 


known if he had been awake? 


- How many things does the child think may have 


happened to the Old Year? 


. Just what does become of the Old Year? 
- What good things may each one have in the New 


Year? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Roserts: The Changing Year. 
Tennyson: Ring Out, Wild Bells! 
Cooprr: The New Year. 

TuAxteR: The Child and the Year. 
Rossetti: New Year Ditty. 
SHELLEY: Dirge for the Year. 
Bryant: A Song for New Year’s Eve. 


ROLL IT AROUND 


Roll a kind thought round, children, 
Roll it all around! 
Until it gathers all kind thoughts 
That gentle hearts have found. 
— Anonymous. 


FROM A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 


H°” everything seems to fly past when one 

is on a railway train! What joy it is to 
ride on the fast train and see horses, cattle, 
trees, and houses whiz by like the wind! This 
poem gives the picture and the thrill that comes 
to every child who rides the fast train. 


FROM A RAILWAY CARRIAGE * 


Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 

Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches; 

And charging along like troops in a battle, 

All through the meadows, the horses and cattle. 


All the sights of the hill and the plain 
Fly as thick as driving rain; 
And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by. 


Here is a child who clambers and scrambles, 
All by himself and gathering brambles; 

Here is a tramp who stands and gazes, 

And there is the green for stringing the daisies! 


Here is a cart run away in the road, 
Lumping along with man and load; 


* Used by the courteous permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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And here is a mill and there is ariver: 
Each a glimpse and gone forever! 
— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


NOTES 


1. Read Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. Read 
the sketch of Stevenson’s life in the introduction. 

2. Tell of rides you have had on the fast train. 

3. Have you ever noticed that the distant trees and 
houses seemed to move with the train while those 
nearer seemed to fly past? See if you can explain 
this. 

4. Railway carriage (kdr %j). In England the passenger 
coach, or car, is often called a carriage. 

5. Stringing the daisies. Making the daisy-chain. A 
pleasant pastime for children. 

6. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use.in 
sentences: fairies (far’iz), witches (wich’iz), bridges 
(brij’és)..hedges (héj’és), ditches (dich’és), chiirg’- 
ing, troops, bat’tle, meadows (méd’6z), driv’ing, 
stations (sta’shins), whistle (hw‘s’ 1), clam’/bérs, 
bram/bles, string’ing, Itimp’ing, glimpse (glimps). 

7. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches. 

(b) And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by. 

(c) Here is a child who clambers and scrambles. 

(d) Here is a tramp who stands and gazes. 

(e) Each a glimpse and gone forever. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Why does everything seem to go so fast? 
2. Why do the horses and cattle seem to charge like 
troops? 

3. What other things in the poem tell how fast the train 
seems to go? 

. What are some of the sights seen from the train? 

. What is meant by “stringing the daisies”’? 

. Just what does the last line mean? 

. What other sights than those given may be seen from 
the fast train? 


Ione 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Stevenson: Foreign Lands. Marching Song. The Land of Storybooks. 
The Swing. 

Jackson: A Night in a Sleeping-Car. 

SHERMAN: The Shadows. The Daisies. 

Firtp: The Shut-Eye Train. Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

Lear: The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 

Ranp: The Wonderful World. 


DO IT WELL 


If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it ’s done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well, or not at all. 
— Anonymous. 


THE SEVEN SONS 


GELF ISH persons often quarrel. It never 

pays to quarrel. Fighting, selfishness, and 
jealousy never get things done that are worth 
while. In the following fable, an old farmer 
taught his sons the value of getting along well 
with each other. See if you can tell from the 
fable just what the sons found to be true. 


THE SEVEN SONS 


A farmer had seven sons who could never 
agree;among themselves. He had often told 
them how foolish they were to be always quar- 
reling, but they kept on and gave no heed to 
his words. 

One day he called them before him, and 
showed them a bundle of sticks tied tightly 
together. 

“See which one of you can break this bundle,” 
he said. 

Each one took the bundle in his hands, and 
tried his best to break it; but it was so strong 
that they could not even bend it. At last they 
gave it back to their father, and said:— 

“We cannot break it.” | 
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Then he untied the bundle and gave a single 
stick to each of his sons. 

‘““Now see what you can do,” he said. 

Each one broke his stick with great ease. ¥ 

‘“‘My sons,” said the farmer, ““you may learn 
a lesson from these sticks. If you will only 
stand together, you will be strong and hard to 
overcome; but if each one stand by himself, he 
will be weak and easily mastered.” — sop. 


NOTES 


1. Read others of Msop’s Fables. 

2. Tell what you have known children or others to lose 
by disagreeing. 

3. Gave no heed. Paid no attention. 

4. Have the pupils act this story so that the thought of 
it is made plain. 

5. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences: d-gree’, foolish, quarreling (kwérl’ing), 
bin’dle, tight/ly, together (too-géth’ér), ease (&z), 
overcome (6’vér-ktim’), mas’téred. 

6. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) A farmer had seven sons who could never agree 
among themselves. 

(b) They kept on and gave no heed to his words. 

(c) Which of you can break this bundle? 

(d) We cannot break it. 

(e) If each one stand by himself, he will be weak 
and easily mastered. 


EXERCISES 
1. What kind of sons had the farmer? 
2. Why did they give no heed to his words? 
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- What did he ask each to do with the bundle of sticks? 

- What did they say after trying the bundle? 

- What did the farmer next ask each to do? 

- What success did each have? 

- What lesson did the farmer say each son should get 
from this? 

- Why do you think this was better than telling the 
sons how bad it was to quarrel? 


Voun 


ee) 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Burtrerwortn: Thinking Only of Myself. 

STEVENSON: The Lamplighter. 

PERRAULT: Cinderella. 

sop: Lion and Mouse. The Lame Man and the Blind Man. 
Torrtius: The Red Cottage. 

LuKE x, 25-37: Story of the Good Samaritan. 


I CAN 


“T can” isa worker; 
He tills his broad fields, 
And digs from the earth 
All the wealth that it yields. 


The hum of his spindles, 
Begins with the light, 
And the fires of his forges 
Are blazing all night. 


— William Allen Butler. 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 


“ A LITTLE nonsense now and then is relished 

by the best of men.” This old saying 
must have been in the mind of Edward Lear, 
English writer and humorist, when he wrote his 
Nonsense Rhymes. This poem is one of the Non- 
sense Rhymes, and was written to please the 
children with its merry jingle. The jingle is 
made all the more funny because the author 
makes the Owl and Pussy-Cat speak and act 
somewhat like silly people. 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 

They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 


The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 
*O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are,— 
You are, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are 
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Pussy said to the Owl, “You elegant fowl! 
How wonderful sweet: you sing! 
Oh, let us be married,— too long we have 
tarried,— 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 


They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 
And there in the wood, a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose,— 
His nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?” Said the piggy, “I will.” 

So they took it away, and were married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 


They dined upon-mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon. 
And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon,— 
The moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 
— Edward Lear. 


NOTES 


1. If possible, read other nonsense rhymes by Edward 
Lear. 
2. Bring to class any other jingles or nonsense rhymes. 
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Which of the Mother Goose rhymes seem to be 
mere nonsense rhymes? Is there a serious side to 
them? 

3. Pea-green. A light green color like that of green peas. 

4. Five-pound note. The “pound,”’ which is the unit of 
English money, is worth $4.86 in United States 
money. The five-pound note is a bill worth $24.30. 

5. Bong-tree. An imaginary tree. 

6. Shilling. An English silver coin worth about twenty- 
four cents. 

7. Riin'ci-ble spoon. A kind of fork with three broad 
prongs or tines, one having a sharp edge. The 
broad tines together are curved like the bowl of a 
spoon. 

8. Be prepared to pronounce correctly, give meanings of 
as here used, and use in sentences of your own: 
beautiful (ba’ti-fool), money (min’t), wrapped 
(rapt), guitar (gi-tar), él’é-gdnt, wonderful (wiin’dér- - 
fool), married (mar’id), tarried (tir’id), mince 
(mins), quince (kwins). 

9. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea. 
(b) The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar. 
(c) But what shall we do for a ring? 
(d) There in the wood, a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 
(e) They dined upon mince and slices of quince. 


EXERCISES 


1. What fun do you find at the start? 
2. Read stanza two aloud. Do you find the movement of 
guitar music in it? 
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3. What is strange and funny in Pussy’s proposal of 
marriage? 

. How did they get their wedding ring? 

. What was their wedding feast? 

. What other celebration did they have? 

. If the Owl and the Pussy-Cat were persons, what kind 
of persons would they be? 


IO oS 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Lear: The Jumblies. Quangle, Wangle, Wee. Mr. and Mrs. Spikky 


Sparrow. The Duck and the Kangaroo. 


Fretp: The Duel. 

Howitt: The Spider and the Fly. 

CooutiwGE: The Robin and the Chicken. 

sop: The Ant and the Grasshopper. 

Banas: The Little Elf. 

Carrotu: Alice in Wonderland. A Lobster Quadrille. 


ONE STEP AND THEN ANOTHER 


One step and then another, 
And the longest walk is ended; 
One stitch and then another, 
And the largest rent is mended. 


One brick upon another, 
And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 
And the deepest snow is laid. 
— Anonymous. 


THE CODE BARBARIAN 


N striking contrast to the ideals of the Boy 

Scout movement are the practices of boys 
who never think of the rights of others, and 
who therefore have been appropriately called 
““voung barbarians.”” Every boy scout under- 
takes to live up to “The Scout Law.” If he 
succeeds, he becomes trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheer- 
ful, thrifty, brave, clean, reverent, for these 
virtues are lived by all true boy scouts. Care- 
lessness, discourtesy, deceit, selfishness and 
slovenliness are characteristic of the “‘young 
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barbarian,” and are being condemned by all 
ambitious boys. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of The Outlook and 
leader of this country’s progressive moral 
thought, is a scholarly man who never forgot 
that he was once a real boy. He is in keen 
sympathy with happy, care-free, whole-hearted 
boy life. He has learned from his own experi- 
ence and from the thousands of boys who have 
come to love him, that it pays a boy to be clean 
and decent. With a friendly chuckle in his 
heart, and a knowing smile, he has therefore 
written “The Code Barbarian” in order to 
show what thoughtless boys too often do and 
what the best boys condemn. 


THE CODE BARBARIAN * 


1. When you come in from sliding, leave 
your sled in the yard upon the snow. It will 
rust the irons a little and prevent its going too 
fast when you go out to slide next time. You 
may save breaking your neck by this means. | 

2. Whenever you have been using the hoes 
or the shovels or any other tools, leave them 
anywhere about the yard. There is plenty of 
room for them on the ground. 

3. If you get an invitation for a visit up in 
town, if you make as much difficulty and 


* Used by the courteous permission of The Outlook Company. 
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trouble as you can about dressing properly 
before you go, and then are rude and noisy when 
you get there, it will do a great deal towards 
preventing your being troubled with future 
invitations. 

4. If you lose your knife or anything, it is 
a convenient plan to tell some other boy that 
you lent it to him one day and you have not seen 
it since. This throws off the responsibility on 
his shoulders. So, if you cannot find your hat, 
you can insist upon it, that you hung it upon 
its nail. 

5. If you get a new knife, and if you borrow 
one, go to boring a hole with the point or to 
digging out a boat. The advantage of this is 
that you will soon break the point, and after that 
you will be in no danger of pricking yourself. 

6. Whenever it rains or looks very much like 
rain on holidays, always form some plan for a 
fishing excursion, or going up into the woods, 
or some other out-of-door expedition, where you 
can’t go except in pleasant weather and then 
set your heart upon it so strongly that you can’t 
enjoy any other plan. By this means you can 
spend the day in watching the clouds, fretting 
and wishing that it would clear up, and that will 
keep you out of mischief. 

7. When you go off on expeditions and are 
going through rough and difficult places, the 
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larger boys ought to run on fast as they can, 
scrambling over logs, jumping the fences and 
leaping the brooks, so as to leave the smaller 
and weaker boys behind. This will be an 
especially good plan if there should be one boy 
considerably younger than the rest. If he gets 
tired out and left hopelessly behind, it is no 
matter. What business has he to be so young 
and little? 

8. When you fish it is a good plan for two or 
three of you to put your lines in very near the 
same place, so if a lazy sucker should come along, 
he would be perplexed to know which to bite. 

9. If one boy gets a bite or a nibble, let all 
the rest run and throw their lines into the same 
place. Who knows but that the fish will be 
so large that it will take several lines to pull him 
out? Then, besides, in case there should not 
be any fish you could catch each other’s lines. 

10. When you come home throw your poles 
and lines down anywhere, especially where they 
will get wet. Fishing lines are made to get wet. 
Be sure and leave the old bait on the hook. It 
will harden there and keep the hook from stick- 
ing into anybody.— Lyman Abbott. 


NOTES 


1. Find from any boy scout the things that are required 
of a scout in “‘The Scout Law.” 
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. Look up the origin and history of the Boy Scout move- 


ment. 


. What things have you known boys to do that proved 


they were “good scouts’’? 


. Make a list of ten common practices which all the 


best boys condemn. 


. Code Bar-ba'ri-én. A collection of laws applying to 


uncivilized peoples. Here used as the laws usually 
obeyed by careless, thoughtless boys. 

Be prepared to pronounce, give meanings of, and use 
in sentences of your own: {In’vi-ta’tion (shin), 
dif’fi-ctil-t¥, pré-vént’Ing, ré spdn’si-bil'i-t¥, dd- 
van’tage (taj), prick’Ing, excursion (éks-kir’shzn), 
expedition (éks’pé-dish’vin), frét’ting, scram’bling, 
con sid’ér-d-bl¥, perplexed (pér-plékst’). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) When you come in from sliding, leave your sled 
in the yard upon the snow. 

(b) It will do a great deal towards preventing your 
being troubled with future invitations. 

(c) The advantage of this is that you will soon 
break the point. 

(d) It will harden there and keep the hook from 
sticking into anybody. 


EXERCISES 


. In what spirit did the author write this “‘code’’? 


Why is it called “‘The Code Barbarian’? 

From this code, make a list of the things thoughtless, 
careless boys sometimes do. 

What good thought is hinted in section 12 What does 
the last sentence mean? 

What thought would a good “scout” get from 
section 2? 


- 
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What hints of boy and girl life are given in section 3? 


- Why would one who, lived up to section 3 not be 


“troubled with future invitations’’? 


- What common fault of young persons is shown in the 


next section? What is the remedy? 


- How can one avoid “soon breaking the point” of the 


new knife? 


. Explain the meaning of the last sentence in section 6. 
. How does the author really believe boys and girls 


should treat those younger than they? 


. What bit of humor is given in section 8? 
. Why does the author hint “you could catch each 


other’s lines?”’ 


. Why are boys urged to “leave the old bait on the 


hook?”’ Explain. 


- Make a list of the ten best things the best boys and 


girls do. 
ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Macraren: Young Barbarians. 
Warner: Being a Boy. 

Waite: The Court of Boyville. 
Houianp: The High Court of Inquiry. 
CLEMENS: Whitewashing the Fence. 


Foss: 


The Bloodless Sportsman. 


Hucues: Arthur’s Prayer at ia . nee 
Crane: Boy Wanted. 44, (Am (2 “Pp 6 oO 


DO GOOD 


Do all the good you can 
To all the people you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
Just as long as you can. 
— Anonymous. 


THE PIGTAIL’S PLACE 


UN is best when we can see good in it. 

There is an old Chinese story which tells 
how a funny old Chinaman thought he could 
change his pigtail to the front. The story tells 
how he whirled about “so fast that those who 
watched grew dizzy.” The following poem is 
based on the old story. It keeps all the fun of 
that story and lets us see something even better 
than the fun. 


THE PIGTAIL’S PLACE 


There lived a sage in days of yore 

And he a handsome pigtail wore; 

But wondered much and sorrowed more 
Because it hung behind him. 


He mused upon this curious case, 
And swore he’d change the pigtail’s place 
And have it hanging at his face, 

Not dangling there behind him. 


3 


Says he, “The mystery I’ve found,— 
Tl turn me round,” — 
He turned him round; 
But still it hung behind him. 
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Then round, and round, and out and in, 
All day the puzzled sage did spin; 
In vain — it mattered not a pin,— 

The pigtail hung behind him. 


And right, and left, and round about, 

And up, and down, and in, and out, 

He turned; but still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 


And though his efforts never slack, 
And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas! still faithful to his back 
The pigtail hangs behind him. 
— William Makepeace Thackeray. 


NOTES 


. William Makepeace Thackeray (Thak’ér-l) was an 


English novelist who was born in 1811 and died in 
1863. His lectures on English Humorists gave 
him a place among the highest class humorists of 
the nineteenth century. 


. Tell of persons you have known to try to do things 


which could not be done. 


. Have you known persons to try to do things in a very 


poor way? ‘Tell about it. 


. Pigtail. A tail-like braid of hair. The queue (ki) 


of the Chinaman. 


. It mattered not a pin. It made no difference. 
. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use 


. = A / ~ 
in sentences: sage, yore, wondered (won dérd), 
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sorrowed (sér’rdd), mused (mizd), curious (ki ri- 
duis), swore, dangling (day’gling), mystery (mis’tér-i), 
puzzled (piiz’ ’Id), spin, steadily (stéd’1-li), éf’forts, 
slick, twist, twirl (twirl), tack, faithful (fath’fool). 
7. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly 

and distinctly: 
(a) There lived a sage in days of yore. 
(b) And swore he’d change the pigtail’s place, 

And have it hanging at his face. 
(c) All day the puzzled sage did spin. 
(d) But still the pigtail stout 

Hung steadily behind him. 
(e) And though he twist, and twirl, and tack. 


EXERCISES 


1. What is a sage? 
2. Why was this sage sorrowful? 
3. What did he plan to do? 
4. How did he plan to do it? 
5. How did he succeed at first? 
6. What happened when he spun round all day? 
7. What did he next try? 
8. What was the result of each trial? 
9. What fun is there in the poem? 
10. In all the fun, what truth do you find?. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Gotpsmita#: The Wonderful Old Man. 

Mark Twain: Whitewashing the Fence. 

Waite: Court of Boyville. 

HawrtHorne: The Great Carbuncle. 

Lear: The Jumblies. The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 
Grimm Brotuers: The Simpleton. 


LITTLE THUMB 


*‘His shirt was made of butterflies’ wings; 

His boots were made of chickens’ skins; 

His coat and breeches were made with pride; 

A tailor’s needle hung by his side; 

A mouse for a horse he used to ride.” 
A is one of the old rhymes about Little 

Thumb, or Tom Thumb, as he is often 

called. The story of the little child who was 
no bigger than one’s thumb is one of the oldest 
known folk-tales. The tale is found among 
the old stories of India and Persia, is a folk- 
tale in every country in Europe, and is found 
among the tales of the American Indians, and 
exists even in the old tales of the Zulus in Africa. 
The story here given is that of Jacob and Wil- 
helm Grimm. It is a story of clever pranks and 
tricks, of terrible adventures, and of narrow 
escapes. We never tire of reading of this tiny 
little man who rode mice and butterflies and who 
was cared for by the queen of the fairies. 


LITTLE THUMB 


Once there was born in a peasant’s cottage a 
little baby, perfect in all his limbs, but not 
taller than a thumb. Small as he was, his. 
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parents loved him dearly; and they named him 
Little Thumb. 

The parents brought up the child very care- 
fully. They fed him on the most nourishing 
food; yet he did not increase in size, but re- 
mained always as small as on the day of his 
birth. Nevertheless his eyes were bright and 
keen; and he soon showed that he would succeed 
in whatever he undertook. 

One day his father, as he was getting ready to 
go to the forest to cut down some trees, said 
aloud to himself,— 

**T wish I had some one who could drive the 
cart, for I want to go on first by myself.” 

**O, father!” cried Little Thumb, “I can-do 
that easily. Leave the cart with me. I will 
take care to be in good time.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the father, laughing, “‘it 
is very likely I should trust you to drive. Why, 
you are much too little even to lead the horse 
by the bridle.” 

“Never mind how small I am,” said the 
boy; “only you go as soon as you like; and, 
if mother will harness the horse, I will seat 
myself on his ear and tell him which way 
to go.” 

“Well,” replied his father, “Vll try for once 
what you can do.”’ So he went off to the forest; 
and when the hour to start arrived, the mother 
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harnessed the horse in the cart and seated Little 
Thumb on his ear. 

“Gee up!” shouted the little one into the ear, 
and the horse started at once. And so Little 
Thumb kept on, using the right words when he 
wanted the horse to turn to the right or the 
left, and crying out, “Gee!” “Whoa!” so 
cleverly that the cart reached the wood as safely 
as if the master had driven it. 

Just as the horse and cart were turning into 
a path through the forest, two strange men came 
by. They stood still in astonishment; for they 
heard the voice of the driver and saw the horse 
take the right turning, but no one was visible. 

“Hallo,” cried one, “there is something queer 
about this. Let us follow, and see where the 
cart stops.” So they turned and went after the 
cart, till it came to the place where several trees. - 
had been cut down; and there it stopped. 

As soon as Little Thumb saw his father, he 
cried out,— 

“See, father! I have brought the horse and 
cart. Can’t I drive well? And now,’ please, 
lift me down.” 

The father held the horse by the bridle with 
one hand, and, lifting his son from the horse’s 
ear with the other, placed him on the ground. 
In a few moments the merry little fellow seated 
himself on a shaving and felt quite comfortable. 
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When the strangers caught sight of Little 
Thumb, they were so astonished they scarcely 
knew what to think. Presently one took the 
other aside and said,— 

That little chap would make our fortune if 
we could exhibit him in great towns for money. 
Suppose we buy him.” So they went up to. 
the father, and said,— 

“Will you sell this little man to us? We will 
take the greatest care of him.”’ 

“No,” replied Little Thumb’s father; “‘he is 
my dear child, and I would not sell him for all 
the gold in the world.” 

But Little Thumb, who had crept into the 
folds of his father’s coat, heard what was said, 
and, climbing to his shoulder, whispered into 
his ear,— 

“Father, let me go with these men. I am 
sure to come back again.’ So the father gave 
him up for a large sum in gold. 

“Where shall we put you?” asked one of the 

men. 
“Oh,” replied Little Thumb, “place me on 
the brim of your hat, I can walk about there, 
and see where I am going; and I'll take care not 
to fall off.” 

The man very willingly did as he wished; and, 
as soon as Little Thumb had taken leave of his 
father, the two strangers walked away with him. 
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They traveled all day; but when evening 
came, Little Thumb was tired of sitting up there 
so long, and cried out,— 

“Stop! Lift me down, please.” 

“No,” said the man, “stay where you are, 
little one. I don’t mind your being there in 
the least. The birds often perch on my hat 
without causing me the slightest inconvenience. 
Stay where you are, my little man.” 

*“No, no,” cried Little Thumb, “I know best 
what to do. I want you to lft me down 
directly.””> Then the man took off his hat and 
placed it on the ground by the roadside. 

In a moment the little fellow sprang from the 
hat, ran through the hedge into a field, in and 
out between the clods of earth, then suddenly 
slipped into the nest of a field mouse, which he 
had seen from his seat on the man’s hat. 

*“Good evening, gentlemen! You must go 
home without me now!” he shouted, laughing 
merrily. 

They were mightily annoyed, and tried to 
catch him by poking their sticks into the hole; 
but it was useless trouble, for Little Thumb 
crept to the farthest corner of the nest. And 
so night came on, and the men in a great rage 
were obliged to go home without him and with 
empty purses. 

As soon as Little Thumb knew they were gone, 
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he crept through the underground passages and 
got out of his hole, but at first he stood still and 
said to himself,— 

“Tt will not be safe for me to cross the field 
in the dark; most likely I shall break my limbs 
or my neck if I do.” 

All at once he saw an empty snail shell. 

“Oh, how lucky!” he exclaimed; “I can spend 
the night here in comfort.” So he crept in. 
But just as he was dropping off to sleep, he 
heard voices and the footsteps of two men who 
were planning a robbery at the rector’s house. 

“There is gold and silver there,” said one; 
“but how are we to get at it?”’ 

“T will tell you,” shouted Little Thumb. - 

“What was that?” cried one of the thieves 
ina fmght. “I am certain I heard some one 
speak.”? They stood still, and Little Thumb 
spoke again. 

“Take me with you; I will help you,” he said. 

“Where are you, then?”’ asked one. 

“Look for me on the ground, where my voice 
comes from,” said he. 

On this they began to search, and at last 
found him; and one of the thieves lifted him up 
and said,— 

“You little mite, how can you help us?” 

“Pry. me!” eried) Lithles Thumb. | Whyset 
can creep between the iron bars of the window 
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into the rector’s room, and pass out to you what- 
ever you want.” 

“Oh, well,” they replied, “‘you are too small 
to do us any harm, so we will take you with us 
and see what you can do.” 

The thieves did not consider what a loud, 
shrill voice the little fellow had, so they carried 
him to the rectory. It did not take him long 
to creep through the bars into the room; but no 
sooner was he inside than he cried out as loud as 
he could,— 

“Will you have everything from the room you 
can get?” 

“Hush!” cried the thieves, in a fright. 
“Speak lower, or you will wake everybody in the 
house.” 

But Little Thumb, as if he did not understand, 
kept crying out as loud as ever,— 

“What shall I give you first? Do you want 
all?”’ | 

In the room adjoining, slept one of the ser- 
vants; andthe noise wokeher. She sat up in bed 
to listen, and heard what Little Thumb said. 

The thieves, who had run away in terror when 
Little Thumb cried out, ventured back when all 
was quiet, and said,— 

“Come now, this is not a time for joking; get 
us what we want, and pass it through the win- 
dow to us.” 
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Then cried the little man,— 

“Oh, you want everything, do you? Now 
then, hold out your hands!”’ 

The maid-servant heard this plainly enough.. 
She jumped out of bed and, being in the dark, 
stumbled against the door. On hearing the 
noise, the thieves took to their heels and ran 
as if wild hunters were behind them. 

The girl, who had gone to fetch a light, quickly 
returned, determined to examine every part of 
the room. But Little Thumb, as soon as he saw 
her coming, slipped out of the window and hid 
himself in a barn, so that she did not even see 
him and concluded she must have been dreaming. 

Little Thumb found a snug bed in a truss of 
hay and made up his mind to sleep comfortably 
there till morning and then return home to his 
parents. However, at daybreak the next morn- 
ing the maid-servant rose and went out to give 
the cattle their fodder. Her first visit was to 
the hayloft; and, unluckily, the truss of hay 
nearest the opening was the one in which Little 
Thumb lay sleeping. ‘So it happened that, in 
pulling out an armful of hay, she carried Little 
Thumb away with it. 

But so soundly did he sleep that he knew 
nothing of what had happened till he awoke and 
found himself in the mouth of a cow, who had 
taken him up with the hay. 
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“Oh, dear, I might as well be in a crushing 
machine!” he cried, as soon as he found out 
where he was. But he had little time for think- 
ing, as he shifted from side to side to avoid the - 
teeth of the cow; and presently he slid down- 
ward, into her stomach. 

“This is surely a room without any windows,” 
he exclaimed. “The sun cannot shine here, 
and to light a candle is out of the question.” 

Most certainly he had fallen into unpleasant 
quarters; and, worse than all, fresh quantities 
of hay kept coming in at the door, till there was 
scarcely room to move. At last he could bear 
it no longer and shouted,— 

“No more hay, please — no more hay!”’ 

Now the maid, who was milking the cow, no 
sooner heard some one speak than she recog- 
nized the voice which had wakened her in the 
night. In great alarm, she screamed out, threw 
down her stool, upset the milkpail, and ran to 
her master, crying,— 

“O sir, the cow has been talking!”’ 

“Nonsense, girl,” replied the rector. How- 
ever, he went himself to the stable to find out 
what was going on. No sooner had he set his 
foot within the door than Little Thumb cried 
out,— 

“No more hay! I don’t want any more hay!” 

Then the rector himself was alarmed, and 
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thought that the cow was possessed of an evil 
spirit; so he ordered it to be killed. The poor 
animal was slaughtered and cut up; and its 
stomach, in which Little Thumb lay hidden, was 
thrown away. 

It gave Little Thumb a great deal of trouble 
to work his way out; and scarcely had he suc- 
ceeded in popping up his head when a hungry 
wolf rushed up and, seizing the cow’s stomach, 
swallowed Little Thumb and all at one gulp. 

Little Thumb did not lose his courage. He 
called out from his uncomfortable lodgings,— 

“Friend wolf, I know where you can get such 
a beautiful dinner.” 

*“*And where am I to find it?”’ asked the wolf. 

“Oh, at a house not far from here. I will 
tell you the way’ to get in. You must creep 
through a large hole into the kitchen; and there 
you will find the best of everything in the way 
of eating and drinking, and you can take what- 
ever you like.” Then Little Thumb described 
to the wolf his father’s house. 

The wolf did not need to be told twice. Ina 
very short time he found his way through the 
hole, into the kitchen; and a famous feast he 
made of the good things he found in the larder! 

After he had supped to his heart’s content, he 
wanted to creep out by the same hole; but he 
had eaten so much that he could not squeeze 
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himself through. This was just what Little 
Thumb had expected; and he began to jump 
about inside the wolf and make such a noise 
that the wolf said,— 

“Will you be quiet?— you will wake all the 
people in the house.” 

** All very fine!” shouted the little one. ‘‘ You 
have been eating and enjoying yourself, and 
now it is my turn.” And then he began to 
scream and shout with all his might. At last 
he woke his father and mother, who rushed in 
and killed the wolf and set Little Thumb free. 

“Ah,” said the father, “what trouble we have 
suffered about you!” 

“Yes, father, I dare say; but I, too, have been 
troubled, out in the world, and shut up in strange 
places; and I am very thankful to find myself 
again in the fresh air.” 

“Where have you been, then?” asked his 
father. 

“QO, father, I have been in a mouse-hole; I 
have been swallowed by a cow; and just now I 
was shut up in the body of a wolf. But I don’t 
care, for I am safe at home at last.” 

** And we will never sell you again, for all the 
riches in the world,” said his parents, as they 
kissed him and pressed him to their hearts and 
called him their dear Little Thumb.— Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm. 
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NOTES 

1. Tell all the other stories you have read or heard of 
Little Thumb, or Tom Thumb. Some of those 
stories are: How Tom Thumb came to the Peasant’s. 
Home, How Tom Played Pranks on his Playfellows,,. 
Tom’s Punishment, Tom and the Pudding, Tom 
and the Raven, Tom and the Giant, Tom Swal- 
lowed by a Fish, Tom Carrying the Three-penny 
Piece, Tom Saved by the Fairy Queen, Tom 
Bewitches the Miller, Tom Defends his Mouse- 
Horse Against the Cat, Tom and the Butterfly- 
Horse, Tom killed by a Spider. 

2. Peasant (péz'dnt). In Europe a farmer of the lowest 
class who tills the soil for a landlord. 

3. Rector (rék'tér). A minister. The rector was at the 
head of all the societies in his parish or community. 

4. A triiss of hay. A bundle of hay of fixed weight. In 
England a truss of old hay weighs 56 pounds, of 
new hay 60 pounds. 

5. Possessed (pé-zést’) of an evil spirit. Filled with or 
controlled by a wicked spirit. 

6. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of as here used, 
and use in sentences: nourishing (nir’ish-ing), 
harnessed (hir’nést), cleverly (klév’ér-l¥), astonish- 
ment (ds-t6n’ish-mént), visible (viz'i-b’l), shav’ing, 
comfortable (kiim’fér-td-b’l), exhibit (ég’-zib it), 
inconvenience (in’kén-vén’yéns), di-réct’l¥, an- 
noyed (d-noid’), determined (dé-ttir’mind), exam- 
ined (ég-zim’ind), concluded (kén-klood’éd), fdd’- 
dér, recognized (rék’6g-nizd), slaughtered (sl6’térd), 
supped (stipt). 

7. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) A little baby, perfect in all his limbs, but not. 
taller than a thumb. 
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(b) The father held the horse by the bridle with one 
hand. 

(c) They were mightily annoyed, and tried to catch 
him by poking their sticks into the hole. 

(d) Little Thumb slipped out of the window and 
hid himself in a barn. 

(e) The sun cannot shine here, and to light a candle 
is out of the question. 


EXERCISES 


. Where is this tale found? 

Who was Little Thumb? 

. Tell how he drove the horse. 

. Why did the strangers want Little Thumb? 

. How did Little Thumb get his father to let him go? 

. How did the man carry Little Thumb? 

. How did Little Thumb escape, and where did he hide? 

. Tell how he helped the robbers. 

. Where did he spend the night? 

10. Where did he find himself on waking? 

11. Tell how he frightened the milkmaid and rector. 

12. What happened when he was about to escape from the 
cow’s stomach? 

13. What trick did Little Thumb ‘play on the wolf’ ? 

14. Read other stories of Little Thumb, or Tom Thumb. 


Ke) 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


ANDERSEN: Thumbelina. 

Lane: The Hazel-Nut Child. 

Brown: John of the Woods. 

Harrison: Adventures of Ha’penny. 

Carro.i: Alice in Wonderland — Alice Grows Small. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


‘“TNRST in war, first in peace, and first in the 

hearts of his countrymen.” This is the 
place now given to George Washington, the first 
president of our country, and one of our greatest 
patriots and statesmen. His birthday, Feb- 
ruary twenty-second, is set aside as a national , 
holiday. On that day, the school children give 
patriotic programs in honor of the “ Father of his 
Country,” stores are closed, and everywhere 
meetings are held in honor of the great Wash- 
ington. Here is one of many poems written to 
tell of his greatness. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
’T is splendid to live so grandly, 
That long after you are gone, 
The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 
To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 
And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps its thoughts of your natal day. Z 


°T is splendid to have a record 
So white and free from stain, 
That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 


Though tested and tried amain; 
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That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few; 

And now, when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 

That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong; 

To live so proudly and purely, 

That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 

— Margaret E. Sangster. 


NOTES 


1. George Washington was born in Virginia in 1732 and 
died in 1799. He was commander-in-chief of the 
Continental army in the war of the American 
Revolution, and was the first President of the 
United States. His home at-Mount Vernon on the 
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Potomac river, and his tomb, are visited each year 
by hundreds who do honor to his memory. 


. Tell any good stories you can find of the life and works 


of Washington. 


. Ré-count'éd. Told over and over again. 
. Na'tal déy. Birthday. 
. Amain (d-man). Completely, in every possible 


way. 


. In dé-fi'dnt challenge (chal’énj). The country is now 


strong enough to make its flag respected. The 
flag defies wrong and stands for liberty. 


. Toc'sin. An alarm or warning signal. 
. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 


sentences: splén’did, grand’ly, ré-mém’bered (bérd), 
record (rék’érd), tést’éd, steadfast (stéd’fast), honor 
(on’ér), breeze, mém’é-r¥, proud’ly, pause (péz). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) Tis splendid to live so grandly. 
(b) It shows no blot, though tested and tried amain. 
(c) A steadfast soul and true. 
(d) Its flag of stars is flung to the breeze in defiant 
challenge. 
(e) That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong. 


EXERCISES 


. Why do we set aside Washington’s Birthday as a 


National holiday? 


. What things Washington did are ‘“‘recounted”’? 
. How is Washington’s Birthday observed? 


What kind of record did Washington leave? 


. How did he stand for his country’s honor? 
. Why is his name now on every tongue? 
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7. In what sense is his memory a “‘tocsin”’ to rally the 
foes of wrong? 

8. Why do people leave their work once a year to do 
honor to Washington? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Homes: Ode for Washington’s Birthday. 
Coox: A Star in the West. 

Laturop: The Name of Washington. 
BurrerwortH: Crown our Washington. 
Brivces: Washington. 


TRUE SUCCESS 


What is failure? It is only a spur 

To the one who receives it right. 

It makes the spirit within him stir 

To go in once more and fight. 

If you never have failed, it’s an easy guess 
You never have won any high success. 


— Edmund Vance Cooke. 


LITTLE GIFTS 


Little gifts are precious, 
If a loving heart 

Helps the busy fingers, 
As they do their part. 


— Anonymous. 


THE CONTENTED BOY 


NE day a man who was out riding stopped 
to pick a beautiful flower. His horse 
broke away from him, and ran down the road. 
The man ran after the horse but could not 
catch it. A little boy at work in a field near the 
road saw that the horse was running away. The 
boy ran quickly to the middle of the road, 
caught the horse, and held it till the owner came. 
The following conversation then took place 
between the man and the boy. 


THE CONTENTED BOY 


Mr. Lenox. Thank you, my good boy, you 
have caught my horse very nicely. What shall 
I give you for your trouble? 

Boy. I want nothing, sir. 

Mr. L. You want nothing? So much the 
better for you. Few men can say as much. 
But what were you doing in the field? 

B. I was pulling up weeds, and tending the 
sheep that were feeding on turnips. 

Mr. L. Do you like to work? 

B. Yes, sir, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But would you not rather play? 
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B. This is not hard work. It is almost as 
good as play. 

_ Mr. L. Who set you to work? 

B. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. What is your name? 

B. Peter Hurdle, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you? 

B. Fight years old, next June. 

Mr. L. Wow long have you been here? 

B. Ever since six o’clock this morning. 

Mr. L. Are you not hungry? 

B. Yes, sir, but I shall go to dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had a dime now, what would 
you do with it? 

B. I don’t know, sir. I never had so much. 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings? 

B. Playthings? What are they? 

Mr. L. Such things as kites, marbles, tops, 
and wooden horses. 

B. No, sir. Tom and I play at football in 
winter, and I have a jumping rope. I had a 
hoop, but it is broken. 

Mr. L. Do you want nothing else? 

B. Ihave hardly time to play with what I 
have. I have to drive the cows, and to run on 
errands, and to ride the horses to the fields, and 
that is as good as play. 

Mr. L. You could get apples and cakes if 
you had money, you know. 
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B. Ican have apples at home. As for cake, 
‘I do not want that. My mother makes me a 
pie now and then, which is as good. 

Mr. L. Would you not like a knife to cut 
sticks? 

B. I have one. Here it is. Brother Tom 
gave it to me. 

Mell. Your shoés are full of holes. Don’t 
you want a new pair? 

B. J have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. Jdo not mind that, sir. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn, too. 

B. I have a better one at home. 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains? 

B. If it rains very hard when I am in the 
field, I get under a tree for shelter. : 

Mr. L. What do you do if you are hungry 
before it is time to go home? 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there is none? 

B. Then I work on, and never think about it: 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow, I am glad to 
see that you are so contented. Do you go to 
school? 

B. Yes, sir. School will begin in September, 
and I intend to go every day. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes, sir; I shall be in a new class, and I 
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shall need a reader, a geography, and an arith- 


m 


etic. 


Mr. L. Then I will give them to you. Tell 


your father so, and that it is because you are an 


@: 


S 


obliging, contented little boy. 


B. Iwill, sir. Thank you. 
Mr. L. Good-by, Peter. 
B. Good morning, sir. 


— John Aitken. 
NOTES 


. After studying and reading this lesson, have two 
members of the class act it. Two others may show 
how they think it should be acted, and so on. 

Tell of boys or girls who are contented and work hard 
at their work. 

Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences of your own: caught (c6t), trouble 
(trib’ ’l), ténd’ing, tir’nips, weather (wéth’ér), 
jump’ing, broken (brok’ ’n), errands (ér’dnds), 
knife (nif), shél’tér, cén-tént’-éd, geography (jé-de’- 
rd-fi), d-rith’mé-tic, obliging (6-blij’ing). 

. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) What shall I give you for your trouble? 

(b) I was pulling up weeds, and tending the sheep 
that were feeding on turnips. 

(ec) Who set you to work? 

(d) I have hardly time to play with what I have. 

(e) Then I work on, and never think about it. 


EXERCISES 


. Why did the man stop to talk to the boy? 
. Why did not the boy want pay? 
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3. Why did the man say, “Few men can say as much’’? 
4. How old was the boy? 
5. Why would he not rather play? 
6. Why had he never had so much as a dime? 
7. Why did he not know what “playthings” are? 
8. Why did he not have much time to play? 
9. Why did he think his work as good as play? 
10. What other things tell you what kind of boy he is? 
11. What kind of boy was he in school? Why? 
12. Why did the man decide to give the boy books instead 
of money? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Taytor: Contented John. The Violet. 
CuouLet: The Wishing-Gate. 

Rocers: The Old Man and the King. 
Jewett: Discontent. 

Anonymous: Try, Try Again. 

Aisop: The Lark and Her Young Ones. 
ANDERSEN: The Thorny Path of Honor. 
Grimm: Faithful John. 


DAYS OF THE MONTH 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Save February, which alone 
Has twenty-eight, but one day more 
We add to it one year in four. 
— Anonymous. 


ROCK-A-BY, HUSH-A-BY, LITTLE 
PAPOOSE ~ 


ERE is a sweet little Indian lullaby with 

all the charm and music of a white mother’s 

song. The song gives a clear picture of wild, 

free nature familiar to Indian life, all calm in 
the quiet repose of evening. 


ROCK-A-BY, HUSH-A-BY, LITTLE 
PAPOOSE* 
Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little papoose, 
The stars come into the sky, 
The whip-po’-will’s crying, the daylight is 
dying, 
The river runs murmuring by. 
The pine trees are slumbering, little papoose, 
The squirrel has gone to his nest, 
The robins are sleeping, the mother bird’s 
keeping 
The little ones warm with her breast. 
The roebuck is dreaming, my little papoose, 
His mate lies asleep at his side, 
The breezes are pining, the moonbeams are 
shining 
All over the prairie wide. 


*Usel oy the courteous permission of Mrs. Lida B. McMurray. 
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Then, hush-a-by, rock-a-by, little papoose, 
You sail on the river of dreams; 
Dear Manitou loves you and watches above you 
Till time when the morning light gleams. 
—Charles Myall. 


NOTES 


1. Bring to class different lullabys and slumber songs. 
Which ones do you like the best? 

. Pa-poose’. 'The name given to an Indian baby. 

3. Whip-po’-will (hwtp-pd-wil). The whip-poor-will, a 
night bird of the eastern United States and Canada, 
so named from its call. 

4. Roebuck (rd’buk’). A male roe deer. The roe deer is 
one of the smallest, nimblest, and most graceful 
of deer. 

5. Manitou (mdn'i-too). The god of the Indians, and 
the spirit which, to them, controls all nature. 

6. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences: daylight (da‘lit’), dy’ing, mir’mir-ing, 
slim'bér-ing, mate, pin’ing, prairie (pra’ri), gleams 
(gléms). 

7. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) The river runs murmuring by. 

(b) The squirrel has gone to his nest. 

(c) His mate lies asleep at his side. 

(d) Dear Manitou loves you and watches above you. 
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EXERCISES 


What is a little papoose? 

What in the first stanza tells of the evening time? 
What tells of evening in stanza two? 

What in stanza three tells that nature is sleeping? 
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5. Where are the mother and the papoose? 

6. What does “‘you sail on the river of dreams”’ tell us? 

7. Who is Manitou? Why does the mother feel that her 
little papoose is safe? 

8. Read and reread the lullaby until you find the cradle 
motion in it. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Fietp: Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. Old English Lullaby. Norse 
Lullaby. Japanese Lullaby. 

Scotr: Lullaby of an Infant Chief. 

RANKIN: The Babie. 

MacDonatp: Baby. 

Houvanp: Lullaby. 

Ritey: Slumber. 

TENNYSON: Sweet and Low. 


DEWDROPS 


A million little diamonds 
Sparkled on the trees; 
~ And all the little maidens cried, 
“Give me a diamond, please!” 


But while they held their hands out far, 
To catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came, 
And stole them all away. 


— Mary Frances Butts. 


BOY WANTED 


VERY boy wants to be a success. The 

right kinds of boys make successful men. 
If a boy saw in the paper, ““ Wanted — a boy to 
drive a team,” he would know at once whether 
he could do the work. He would hurry to get 
the job if it suited him. Not what one man 
wants of a boy, but what all the world wants: of 
every boy, is here given. Any boy who can 
honestly do these things is sure to become a 
strong, successful man. 


BOY WANTED * 


Wantep — A boy who stands straight, sits 
straight, acts straight and talks straight. 

Wantep — A boy who listens carefully when 
spoken to, who asks questions when he does not 
understand, and does not ask questions about 
things that are none of his business. 

WantEeD — A boy whose finger nails are not 
in mourning, whose ears are clean, whose shoes 
are polished, whose clothes are brushed, whose 
hair is combed and whose teeth are well cared for. 

Wantep — A boy who moves quickly and 
makes as little noise about it as possible. 


*Used by the courteous permission of the author, Dr. Frank Crane. 
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WantEep — A boy who whistles in the street 
but not where he ought to keep still. 

WantEep — A boy who looks cheerful, has 
a ready smile for everybody, and never sulks. 

WantTeEpD —— A boy who is polite to every man 
and respectful to every woman and girl. 

Wantep — A boy who does not smoke cigar- 
ettes and has no desire to learn how. is 

Wanted — A boy who never bullies other 
beys nor allows other boys to bully him. 

Wantep — A boy who, when he does not 
know a thing, says, “I do not know,” and when 
he has made a mistake says, “I’m sorry,”’ and 
when requested to do a thing immediately says, 
cei ytry:.” 

Wantep — A boy who looks you right in the 
eye and tells the truth every time. 

Wantep — A boy who would rather lose his 
job or be expelled from school than tell a lie or 
be a cad. 

WaNtTED — A boy who is more eager to know 
how to speak good English than to talk slang. 

Wantep — A boy who does not want to be 
“smart” nor in any wise attract attention. 

Wantep — A boy who is eager to read good, 
wholesome books. 

Wantep — A boy whom other boys like. 

Wantep — A boy who is perfectly at ease in 
the company of respectable girls. 
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Wantep — A boy who is not a goody-goody, 
a prig, or a little Pharisee, but just healthy, 
happy and full of life. ; 

Wantep — A boy who is not sorry for himself 
and not forever thinking and talking about 
himself. 

Wantep — A boy who is friendly with his 
mother and more intimate with her than with 
any one else. 

Wantep — A boy who makes you feel good 
when he is around. 

This boy is wanted everywhere. The family 
wants him, the school wants him, the office 
wants him, the boys and girls want him, and all 
creation wants him.— Frank Crane. 


NOTES 


1. Frank Crane is a noted minister and writer now living 
in Chicago. He has written many charming short 
articles for both old and young. 

2. Collect a number of good ‘‘Want Ads” from the 
newspaper. See what different persons want. 
From the paper, can you tell what things most 
people seem to want? 

3. In mourning (mérn'ing). In black; here the meaning 
is dirty. 

4. A cad (kdd). A low, vulgar fellow; a sneak. 

5. Slang. Newly made words and expressions not 
approved in language. The language of low, ig- 
norant, or thoughtless persons. 
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. A goody-goody. A sissy; a boy who is so overnice that 


he is not a real live boy. 


. A prig. A big-head, or “smarty’’; one who thinks he 


knows a great deal when he doesn’t. 


. A little Pharisee (fdr’t-sé). One who pretends to be 


much better than he really is. The Pharisees 
pretended to be better than Jesus. 


. Pronounce correctly. give meanings of as here used, 


and use in sentences of your own: straight (strat), 

questions (kwés’chinz), business (biz’nés), polished 

(pdlisht), combed (k6émd), whistles (hwis’ ’Iz), 

respectful (ré-spékt’fool), cigarettes . (sig’d-réts’), 

bullies (bool’iz), im-mé’di-at-l¥, expelled (éks-péld’), 

wholesome (hdél’stim), respectable (ré-spék’ta-b’l), 

in’ti-mate. 

Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) A boy who stands straight, sits straight, acts 
straight and talks straight. 

(b). A boy who whistles in the street. 

(c) A boy who is eager to read good, wholesome 
books. 

(d) A boy who is not a goody-goody, a prig, or a 
little Pharisee. 

(e) A boy who is friendly with his mother. 
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EXERCISES 


. Why should a boy stand straight and sit straight? 

. When should a boy not ask questions? 

. Why should a boy not allow others to bully him? 

. What is the right thing to do if one has made a 


mistake? 


. Why should one speak well? 
. Why should one read good books? 
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7%. What does a boy have to do to be liked by other 
boys? 

8. Why should a boy be more intimate with his mother 
than with any one else? 

9. Write ten rules which, if followed, will make a success- 
ful man of any boy. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Bates: Speak Gently. 

O’Remty: Habits. 

Anonymous: Try, Try Again. 
Burns: A Man’s a Man for a’ That. 
Cuapwick: The Making of Men. 
Aucotr: Little Men. Little Women. 
JonEs: What Constitutes a State? 


ONE GENTLE WORD 


One gentle word that we may speak, 
Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, though a trifle, poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing? 
— Anonymous. 


SEE THE BEAUTIFUL 


Never lose an opportunity to see anything 
beautiful. Beauty is God’s handwriting.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


SEVEN TIMES ONE ARE SEVEN 


[Rote ee parties with presents, games, 

and cakes with candles for each year, make 
the hearts of children wild with joy. But chil- 
dren like to work and see things around them as 
well as play. In this poem, a little child of 
seven, proud that it is so old, tells of the things 
that make it happy on its birthday. 


SEVEN TIMES ONE ARE SEVEN 


There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven; 

I’ve said my ‘‘seven times”’ over and over — 
Seven times one are seven. 


I am old! so old I can write a letter; 
My birthday lessons are done; 

The lambs play always, they know no better; 
They are only one times one. 


O Moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and low; 
You were bright! ah bright! but your light is 
failing,— 
You are nothing now but a bow. 
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You Moon! have you done something wrong in 
heaven 
That God has hidden your face? 
I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your piace. 


O velvet Bee, you’re a dusty fellow; 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold; 

O brave Marshmary buds, rich and yellow! 
Give me your money to hold. 


O Columbine! open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtledoves dwell; 

O Cuckoo-pint! toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell. 


And show me your nest with the young ones in 
it,— 
I will not steal them away; 
I am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet,— 
I am seven times one to-day. 
— Jean Ingelow. 


NOTES 


. Tell of the best times you have had at birthday parties. 

2. Tell things children do on their birthday that show 
they think they are old. 

. “Seven times.” 'This refers to the multiplication table. 

4. Marshmary (mdrsh'mé-rt). Marsh Marigold, a flower 

growing in wet, marshy places, often called cowslip. 
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Columbine (kél’tim-bin). The word means dove-like, 
from the fact that the outer parts of the flower fold 
‘over inner parts said to resemble twin turtledoves. 
A beautiful drooping, somewhat bell-shaped flower, 
a great favorite in mountain districts. 


. Cick'oo-pint. A beautiful cultivated flower commonly 


called wake-robin, and jack-in-the-pulpit. 


. Be prepared to pronounce correctly, give meanings of, 


and use in sentences of your own: birthday (biirth’- 
da’), sail’ing, shin’ing, fail’ing, bow (bd), wrong 
(réng), hid’dén, forgiven (f6r-giv’’n), vél’vét, 
powdered (pou’dér’d), wrapper (rap’ér), Iin’nét, 
clap’ pér. 


. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly and 


distinctly: 
(a) There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover. 
(b) The lambs play always, they know no better. 
(c) You Moon! have you done something wrong in 
heaven 
That God has hidden your face? 
(d) Open your folded wrapper where two twin 
turtledoves dwell. 
(e) Show me your nest with the young ones in it. 


EXERCISES 


. How old is the child who is speaking? 

. What tells you what time of day it is? 

. Why does the child feel old? 

. Why does the child say the lambs know no better than 


to play always? 


. What does the little child notice about the moon? 
. How has the bee powdered its legs? 


What is the “‘money”’ the child wants to hold? 
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8. What does the child notice about the Columbine? 
About the Cuckoo-pint? 
9. Why does the child say, ‘‘ You may trust me, linnet”’ ? 
10. How many pretty things has this child of seven years 
seen on her birthday? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Axupricu: Marjorie’s Almanac. 
WorpswortH: We are Seven. 
Smita: Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
Westwoop: Little Bell. 
Tuaxter: Little Gustava. 
Kesue: All Things Beautiful. 


PRICE.OF SUCCESS 


If thou canst plan a noble deed, 

And never flag till it succeed 

Though in the strife thy heart should bleed, 

Whatever obstacles control, 

Thine hour will come — go on, true Soul! 

Thou ‘It win the prize, thou “It reach the goal. 
— Charles Mackay. 


THE BEST DO 


Love the beautiful, 
Seek out the true, 
Wish for the good, 
And the best do! 
— Mendelssohn. 


JACK AND THE BEAN STALK 


| (Gee long ago, before grown folk had daily 

papers, and before children had storybooks 
to read, story-telling was a favorite pastime. 
The sailor, home from a long voyage, the Soldier 
fresh from battle, the shepherd, the plowboy, or 
the clown, was each in turn the center of a group 
of eager listeners. 

“Jack and the Bean Stalk”’ is one of the best 
liked of the old, old stories. It has been told 
in many languages, among many peoples. Each 
time it comes out the same clear, clean story of 
an idle, worthless boy who was led by a fairy to 
right the wrongs a cruel giant had done to his 
father, and to take good care of his mother the 
rest of her days. 


JACK AND THE BEAN STALK 
THE STRANGE TRADE 

In the days of good King Alfred, there lived 
a poor woman whose cottage was in a lonely 
country village, many miles from London. 

She had an only son named Jack, of whom she 
was so fond that she allowed him to do exactly 
as he pleased. Jack never paid the least atten- 
tion to anything his mother said, but was idle, 
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careless, and wasteful. His follies were not 
owing to a bad nature, but to his mother’s fool- 
ish fondness. 

Little by little, he spent all that she Rete 
until scarcely anything was left but a cow. 
Then, for the first time in her life, his mother 
scolded him. 

“Cruel, cruel boy!’ said she, ““you have at 
last brought me to ruin. JI have not money 
enough left to buy even a bit of bread; nothing 
is left to sell but my poor cow. It grieves me 
sadly to part with her. But you will not work; 
and we cannot starve.” 

Jack now felt sorry for his bad conduct, but 
his sorrow was soon over. The next day he 
began begging his mother to let him take the 
cow to the nearest town and sell her. At first 
she refused; but at last, seeing nothing better 
to do, she consented. 

As Jack went along he met a butcher, who 
stopped and spoke to him. ‘‘ Where,” he asked, 
“are you going with that cow?” 

“Oh,” replied Jack, “I am taking her to town 
to sell her.” 

Now the butcher had some queer-looking 
beans in his hat. Jack had never seen anything 
like them. They were large and odd-shaped 
and speckled with all the colors of the rainbow, 
and Jack admired them greatly. . 
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The butcher noticed that Jack seemed to 
fancy the beans; and knowing the boy’s heedless 
temper, he thought it a fine chance to make a 
good bargain. So he offered Jack all the beans 
in his hat in exchange for the cow. 

The silly boy was delighted at the offer, and 
the bargain was struck at once. The butcher 
took the cow, and Jack ran home with the beans. 
So pleased was he over the trade that he called 
aloud to his mother before he reached the door, 
thinking to give her a pleasant surprise. 

But when she saw the beans, and heard Jack’s 
story, her patience quite forsook her. Seizing 
the beans, she tossed them out of the window 
into the garden. Then she threw her apron 
over her head and wept bitterly. Jack tried to 
comfort her, but in vain; and having nothing to 
eat, they both went supperless to bed. 

When Jack awoke he felt that something 
strange had happened. Looking towards the 
window of his bedchamber, he saw that it was 
darkened by huge vines. Hastily dressing, he 
ran out into the garden, and found that the 
beans had taken root and sprung up amazingly. 
The stalks were very thick, and had twined 
together, until they formed a sort of ladder, 
and they were so tall that their tops seemed to 
reach the clouds. 

With all his faults, Jack was a bold and active 
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lad. At once he resolved to climb to the top of 
the bean stalks. So he ran in to tell his mother, 
not doubting that she would be pleased with his 
plan. 

His mother forbade him to go,— said it would 
break her heart if he did,— but all in vain. As 
usual Jack paid no attention to what she said, 
and had his own way. Indeed, something 
within him seemed urging him to go; he felt that 
he must climb to the top of that strange ladder. 

So he set out, and after climbing for several 
hours, reached the top of the bean stalks, quite 
fagged out. 


JACK’S FAIRY FRIEND 


Jack found himself in a strange country,— a 
desert where not a tree, a shrub, or a house was 
to be seen. 

He seated himself on a broken rock and 
thought of his mother,— how much better it 
would have been if he had minded her. It 
seemed to him that he must die of hunger. 
However, he walked on, hoping to find some 
house where he might beg something to eat and 
drink. He did not find it; but after a while, 
he saw at a distance a beautiful lady, walking 
all alone. She was elegantly clad, and carried 
a white wand, on the top of which sat a peacock 
of pure gold. 
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Jack, who was not easily put out, walked 
boldly up to her. But before he could say a 
word, the lady, with a bewitching smile, asked 
him how he came there. 

Jack told her all about the bean stalk. 

“My lad,” said the lady, ‘‘do you remember 
_ your father?” : : 

“No, madam,” replied Jack. “But I am 
sure there is some mystery about him; for when- 
ever I name him to my mother, she always 
begins to weep, and will tell me nothing.” 

“She dare not,” replied the lady. “But I 
dare and will. For know, young man, that I 
am a fairy, and was your father’s friend. But 
fairies are bound by laws as well as mortals. 
One of these laws I broke, and so I lost my power 
for a term of years and was unable to help your 
father when he most needed it; and he died.”’ 

Here the fairy looked so sad that Jack’s heart 
warmed to her, and he begged her earnestly to 
tell him more. 

“T will,” she replied, ‘‘only you must promise 
faithfully to obey me in everything, or you will 
perish yourself.” 

Jack was brave, and besides, his fortunes were 
so bad they could not well be worse, so he 
promised. 

“Your father, Jack.”’ the fairy went on, “was 
a good man,— bro e, gentle, and kind to the 
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poor. He had a good wife, faithful servants, 
plenty of money, and many friends. But 
among his friends was one false one. This 
was a giant whose life your father had saved. 
The ungrateful wretch returned evil for good; 
he killed your father and seized all his property. 
Then after making your mother take an oath 
that she would never tell you anything about 
your father, he turned her off, with you in her 
arms, to wander about the wide world as she 
might. 

‘“‘T could do nothing to help her, as my power 
returned only on the day you went to sell your 
cow. It was I who caused you to take the beans. 
It was I who caused the bean stalk to grow, and 
made you wish to climb up into this strange 
country, for it is here that the wicked giant 
lives who slew your father. 

“Tt is you alone who must punish him, and 
rid the world of a monster who will never do 
anything but evil. I will assist you. 

“You may lawfully take all his riches, for 
everything he has belonged to your father and 
is therefore rightfully yours. Now, farewell! 
Do not let your mother know that I have seen 
you or told you your father’s history; this is 
my command, and if you disobey me, you will 
suffer for it. Now go.” 

Jack asked where he w. -to go. 
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“Along the straight road, till you see the castle 
where the giant lives. You must then act as 
you think best, and I will aid you in any trouble. 
Farewell!” Then with a kindly smile upon her 
face she vanished. 


THE GIANT AND HIS HEN 


Jack went forward till about sunset, when, to 
his great joy, he espied a great castle. A plain- 
looking woman was at the door. Jack walked 
boldly up to her and begged for a bit of bread 
and a night’s lodging. 

The woman seemed greatly surprised, and 
said that it was very uncommon to see a human 
being near their house. “For,” said she, 
“every one about here knows that my husband 
is a powerful giant who never eats anything but 
human flesh. He will walk fifty miles any day 
to get it; he has been out all day to-day for that 
very purpose. If he sees you, you are lost.” 

This tale greatly terrified Jack, but he still 
hoped to escape the giant, and begged the 
woman to give him something to eat, and to 
take him in and hide him for that night only, 
saying that he was very hungry and weary, and 
had nowhere else to go. 

She was really a kind-hearted woman and was 
sorry for Jack; so at last she gave way, and took 
him into the house. First, they entered a fine 
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hall, splendidly furnished; then they passed 
through several large rooms. A long, dark 
passage came next, on one side of which there 
was a grating of iron, and behind this grating 
was a dismal dungeon. In this dungeon were 
the giant’s prisoners; Jack could hear their 
groans as he went by. 

The lad was half dead with fear and heartily 
wished himself home again; he even began to 
suspect the giant’s wife, fearing that she had 
only let him in that she might cast him, too, 
into the dungeon. 

But this was not so; for the good woman took 
him into the kitchen and bade him sit down and 
gave him plenty to eat and drink. But just as 
he was finishing his supper, there came a great 
knocking at the outer door, which made the 
whole house tremble. 

“Ah! that’s the giant,” cried the poor woman, 
pale with fear. “If he sees you, he will kill 
you, and me too. What shall I do?” 

“Hide me in the oven,” cried Jack, now bold 
as a lion at the thought of being face to face with 
his father’s cruel enemy. So he crept into the 
oven,— for there was no fire near it,— and 
listened to the giant’s loud voice and his heavy 
step as he walked up and down the kitchen, 
scolding his wife. 

At last he seated himself at the table, and 
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Jack, peeping through a crack in the oven door, 
was amazed at the quantity of food he devoured. 
It seemed as if he would never stop eating and 
drinking; but he did at last, and, leaning back, 
called to his wife in a voice like thunder:— 

“Bring me my hen!” 

She obeyed, and placed upon the table a 
very beautiful live hen. \ 

“Lay!” roared the giant, and the hen at once 
laid an egg of solid gold. 

“Lay another!” and every time the giant said 
this, the hen laid a larger egg than before. 

He amused himself a long time with his hen, 
and then sent his wife to bed, while he fell asleep 
by the fireside, and snored like the roaring of 
cannon. 

As soon as he was asleep, Jack crept out of 
the oven, seized the hen, and ran off with her. 
He got safely out of the house, and, finding his 
way along the road he had come, reached the 
top of the bean stalk and climbed down it in 
safety. 

His mother was overjoyed to see him; for she 
thought he had come to some ill end. 

“Not a bit of it, mother,” said Jack; “look 
here!” and he showed her the hen. 

“Now lay!” and the hen obeyed him and laid 
as many golden eggs as he desired. 

These eggs being sold, Jack and his mother 
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got plenty of money and for some months lived 
very happily together. 


JACK AND THE MONEY BAGS 


But after a time, Jack felt another great long- 
ing to climb the bean stalk and carry away some 
more of the giant’s ill-gotten riches. He had 
told his mother of his adventure, but had been 
very careful not to say a word about his father. 

He thought of his journey again and again, 
but did not dare to speak to his mother about it; 
for he was sure she would try to prevent his 
going. However, one day he told her boldly 
that he must take another journey up the bean 
stalk. She begged and prayed him not to think 
Olt, 

She told him that the giant’s wife would cer- 
tainly know him again, and that the giant would 
like nothing better than to get him into his 
power, so that he might be revenged for the 
loss of his hen. No, she could not permit him 
to go. 

Finding all his arguments in vain, Jack ceased 
talking,— and began preparing to go. He had 
some strange clothes made, and got something 
to color his skin with, hoping thus to disguise 
himself and so deceive the giant’s wife. 

A few mornings after, he rose very early, and 
without waking his mother, stole out and 
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climbed the bean stalk a second time. Tired 
and hungry, he reached the giant’s castle late in 
the evening. 

The giant’s wife was at the door, as before. 
Jack went up to her, and, telling her a pitiful 
tale of his hunger and weariness, begged for food 
and drink and a night’s lodging. 

She told him (what he knew before very well) 
about her husband’s being a powerful and cruel 
giant. “And,’2-she added, “not long ago I 
took in a poor, hungry, friendless boy, and the 
ungrateful little creature ran off with one of my 
husband’s treasures. Ever since then the giant 
has been very harsh with me. Every morning 
and every evening he beats me and scolds me, 
saying that I was the cause of his ill luck.”’ 

Jack was sorry for her, but felt that he must 
get into the castle. So he only begged the 
harder. At last he gained his point. The 
woman took him into the kitchen as before; 
and after he had done eating and drinking, she 
hid him in an old lumber chest. 

Soon the giant returned, walking so heavily 
that the house was shaken to its foundation. 

He seated himself by the fire, and soon after 
exclaimed, “‘ Wife, I smell fresh meat!”’ 

“Oh!” replied his wife, “that is only a piece 
of raw meat that the crows dropped on the top 
of the house.” 
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While supper was being prepared, the giant 
was very impatient and ill-tempered. He kept 
blaming his wife for the joss of his wonderful 
hen; and several times struck her for not being 
quick enough. 

At last, having ended his supper, he cried, 
“Give me something to amuse me — my harp 
or my money bags.” 

“Which will you SES my dear?” asked his 
wife, meekly. 

““My money bags,” thundered he, “because 
they are heaviest to carry.” 

She brought them, staggering under the 
weight; two bags,— one filled with shining gold 
pieces, the other with bright new silver shillings. 
She emptied them out on the table, and the 
giant began counting them in great glee. 

“Now go to bed, you numskull!”’ roared the 
giant. So the poor wife crept away. 

From his hiding place Jack watched the 
counting of the shining coins, which he knew 
were really his own. The giant, little thinking 
that he was so carefully watched, reckoned up 
his money, and then tied up the two bags and 
put them down beside his chair, with his little 
dog to guard them. 

At last he fell asleep as before, and snored so 
loud that it sounded like the roaring of the sea 
in a high wind, when the tide is coming in. 
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As soon as he thought all was safe, Jack stole 
out; but just as he laid his hands upon the 
money bags, the little dog, which he had not 
noticed before, started from under the giant’s 
chair and barked most furiously. 

Instead of trying to escape, Jack stood still, 
though he expected his enemy to awake every 
instant. But the giant snored on; and Jack, 
seeing a piece of meat, threw it to the dog, 
which at once stopped barking and began to 
devour it. 

So Jack shouldered the two money bags and 
made off with them. But they were so heavy 
that it took him two whole days to climb down 
the bean stalk and get back to his mother’s 
door. 

When he came home he found the cottage 
deserted. He ran from room to room; his 
mother was not there. He then hastened to 
the village, where he at last found his mother 
sick of a fever and, as it was thought, dying. 

Then Jack blamed himself bitterly for ever 
having left her. His mother, however, at 
sight of her dear son, revived, and slowly re- 
covered. 

Jack gave his mother his two money hags; 
they had the cottage rebuilt and refurnished, and 
lived more happily than they had ever lived 
before. 
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THE TELL-TALE HARP 

For three years Jack stayed quietly at home 
and tried to think no more of the giant and his 
castle. 

But again the old longing sprang up in his 
heart. It was in vain that he tried to conquer 
it. It was in vain that he tried to amuse himself. 
Rising at the first dawn of day, he would sit 
and gaze at the bean stalk for hours at a time. 

At last he resolved to go. So he made ready 
a new disguise, better and more complete than 
the former. -OQne midsummer’s day, he awoke 
as soon as it was light, and, without telling his. 
mother, again climbed the bean stalk. 

Everything happened much as before. He 
reached the giant’s castle at nightfall and found 
the wife standing, as usual, at the door. She 
did not in the least remember him, but was very 
unwilling to admit him to the castle. After 
much coaxing, however, he was admitted, and 
this time was hid in a big copper kettle. 

When the giant returned, he roared furiously, 
“T smell fresh meat!” 

Jack did not feel at all scared, as he had said 
the same before and had been soon satisfied. 
But this time the giant started up suddenly and, 
in spite of all his wife could say, searched all 
about the room. 

While this was going forward, Jack was ex- 
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ceedingly terrified, wishing himself at home a 
thousand times; and once, when the giant put 
his hand upon the lid of the kettle, Jack thought 
his end had come. 

However, nothing happened; for the giant 
did not take the trouble to lift the lid, but sat 
down shortly by the fireside, and began to eat 
his supper. 

When he had finished he commanded his wife 
to fetch down his harp. Jack peeped under the 
lid of the kettle and saw a most beautiful harp. 

The giant placed it on the table and’ said, 
“Play!” and the harp played of its own accord 
the most beautiful music Jack had ever heard. 

Jack, who was a very good musician, was 
delighted and wished for the harp more than 
for any other of his enemy’s treasures. But 
as the giant was not very fond of music, the harp 
only lulled him to sleep earlier than usual. As 
for his wife, she had gone to bed as soon as ever 
she could. 

As soon as he dared, Jack got out of the kettle, 
and seizing the harp, was eagerly running off 
with it. 

But the harp had been enchanted by a fairy, 
and finding itself in strange hands, it called out 
loudly, just as if it had been alive, “Master! 
master!”’ 

The giant awoke, started up, and saw Jack 
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scampering off as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

“Oh, you villain!” cried he. “It is you who 
have robbed me of my hen and my money bags, 
and now you are stealing my harp also. Wait 
till I catch you, and I’ll eat you up alive.” 

“Very well; try!” shouted Jack, who was not 
a bit afraid, for he saw that the giant was so 
tipsy he could hardly stand, much less run. 

So, with the giant stumbling and staggering 
after him, Jack ran to the top of the bean stalk, 
and scrambled down it as fast as he could; 
and all the while the harp kept wailing, 
“Master! master!” till Jack said, “Stop!” and 
it stopped. 

When Jack got to the bottom, he found his 
mother sitting at her cottage door, sorrowfully 
weeping. 

“Here, mother,” said Jack, “just give me the 
hatchet; make haste.’ For he knew he had 
not a moment to spare; he could see the giant 
coming down the bean stalk. 

But the monster’s ill deeds had come to an 
end. With the hatchet Jack cut the bean stalk 
close off at the roots; and the giant fell headlong 
into the garden and was killed cn the spot. 

Instantly the fairy appeared. She explained 
everything to Jack’s mother, begging her to 
forgive Jack, who promised faithfully to be a 
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good son and make her happy all the rest of her 
days.— Old Folk-Tale. 


NOTES 


1. King Alfred (Al’fréd) was the first famous king of 
England. He reigned from 871 a.p. to 901 a.p. 
See Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold, ‘King 
Alfred and the Cakes,” ‘“‘King Alfred and the 
Beggar.” 

2. Bargain was struck. The bargain was made. The boy 
accepted the butcher’s offer. 

3. Fagged out (fdgd). ‘Tired out. 

4. Espied (és-pid’). Saw. 

5. Shil'lings. Silver coins of Great Britain, each worth 
about twenty-four cents. 

6. Niim’skull. A dunce, a know-nothing. 

7. Be prepared to pronounce, give meanings of, and use 
in sentences of your own: attention (d-tén’shin), 
waste’fil, fdl’/lies (iz), beggary (bég’ér-i), ré-fiised’, 

yedn-sént’éd, butcher (booch’ér), bargain (biir’gén), 
comfort (kom’fért), a-maz’ing-ly, resolved (ré- 
zolvd’), doubting (dout’ing), forbade (fé6r-b&d’), 
béwitching (bé-wich’ing), mys’tér-y, tin-grate’ful, 
mon’stér, lodging (l6j’ing), dismal (diz’mdl), 
dungeon (diin jin), adventure (ad-vén’-tir), disguise 
(dis-giz’), arguments (dr’gu-méntz), foun-da’tion 
(shtin), im-pa’tient (shént), reckoned (rék’ ’nd), 
fa’ri-ous-ly (ds-li), scampering (skam’pér-ing), 
tip’sy. 

8. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly and 
distinctly: 

(a) Jack never paid the least attention to anything 
his mother said. 
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(b) “Cruel, cruel boy!” said she, “you have at 
last brought me to ruin.” 

(c) Seizing the beans, she tossed them out of the 
window into the garden. 

(d) After climbing for several hours, he reached the 
top of the bean stalk. 

(e) For know, young man, that I am a fairy, and 
was your father’s friend. 

(f) It is here that the wicked giant lives who slew 
your father. 

(g) Jack walked boldly up to her and begged for a 
bit of bread and a night’s lodging. 

(h) Wait till I catch you, and [ll eat you up alive. 


EXERCISES 


. What kind of boy was Jack? 
. Why was Jack’s sorrow so soon over? 


What bargain did Jack make with the butcher? 

Why did the mother toss the beans out of the window? 

What strange thing happened in the night? 

Why did Jack climb the bean stalk against his 
mother’s wish? 

What did the fairy in the strange country tell Jack? 


. What did the giant owe to Jack’s father? 
. How had the giant treated Jack’s father? 
. Why did the fairy wish to rid the world of this 


monster? 
What did she tell Jack to do? 
Tell of Jack’s meeting the woman near the castle. 
What things he saw and heard terrified Jack? 
Tell of the hen that laid golden eggs and how Jack 
got her. 
Why did Jack long to climb the bean stalk again? 
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16. How did he disguise himself in order to deceive the 
giant’s wife? 

17. Why was it so hard for Jack to get into the castle? 

18. Tell of Jack’s getting the money bags. 

19. How did he find his mother on his return? 

20. Why did he later “‘sit and gaze at the bean stalk for 
hours at a time’’? 

21. What narrow escapes did Jack have on his third visit 
to the castle? 

22. What told the giant of Jack’s theft? 

23. Tell of Jack’s escape. 

24. What happened to the giant? 

25. How did Jack’s mother find out all the truth? Why 
was she so glad to forgive Jack? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


AnpersENn: Little Thumb. The Flying Trunk. 
Ricuarps: The Golden Windows. 

Torgeius: The Red Cottage. 

Grimm: The Golden Goose. 

Jacoss: Jack the Cunning Thief. 

Cary: Fairy Folk. 

Harrison: Hans and the Four Great Giants. 


THE STAR 


They of the East beheld the star 
That over Bethlehem’s manger glowed; 
With joy they hailed it from afar, 
And followed where it marked the road, 
Till, where its rays directly fell, 
They found the Hope of Israel. 
— John Pierpont. 


HABITS 


OLD a piece of paper. Openit. It always 
folds easier the next time. The little child 
toddles at first, but soon learns to walk well. 
What one does over and over again becomes 
easier for him. The boy who helps father each 
day, or the girl who always washes dishes with a 
smile, finds the task easier as time goes on. It 
is as easy to form good habits as it is to form 
bad ones. Something of how habits are formed 
and of how they are changed or “broken,” is 
given in the following poem. 


HABITS 


“How shall I a habit break?” 
As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 


Thread by thread the strands we twist 
Till they bind us neck and wrist; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must untwine ere free we stand. 


As we builded, stone by stone, 

We must toil unhelped, alone, 

Till the wall is overthrown. 
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But remember, as we try, 

Lighter every test goes by; 

Wading in, the stream grows deep 
Toward the current’s downward sweep; 
Backward turn, each step towards shore 
Shallower is than that before. 


— John Boyle O'Reilly. 


NOTES 


. Tell of New Year’s resolutions you have made. Tell 


whether or not you kept them. 


. Tell how you have broken a bad habit. 
. Hab/it. What one does. The word habit came from 


an old word meaning fo have. What one does, or 
has, in his thoughts and acts, may be said to be his 
habits. 


. Neck and wrist. Completely. 
. Pronounce correctly, give the meaning of as here used, 


and usein sentences: gathered (gath’érd), lose (100z), 
yielded (yéld’éd), refuse (ré-fiiz’), strands (strandz), 
twist, untwine (tin-twin’), builded (bild’éd), over- 
thrown (6’vér-thron’), current (ktr’ént), sweep, 
shallower (shal’6-ér). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: 


(a) How shall I a habit break? 

(b) As you yielded, now refuse. 

(c) Thread by thread the strands we twist 
Till they bind us neck and wrist. 

(d) We must toil unhelped, alone. 

(e) The stream grows deep toward the current’s 
downward sweep. 
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EXERCISES 


1. What is the question answered in this poem? 
2. What is the answer given in line 2? 
3. What is the meaning of line 3? 
4. What does line 4 mean? 
5. What illustration of this is given in stanza two? 
6. How is this further shown in the next stanza? 
"7. What makes it easier to break a habit? 
8. How is this truth shown from wading in a stream? 
9. What must one do to quit bad habits? 
10. What must one do to form good habits? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Mace: The Necklace of Truth. 
PrERRAULT: The Three Wishes. 

Curitp: Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 
Houtanp: The High Court of Inquiry. 
Anonymous: Try, Try Again. 
Anonymous: The Wonderful Old Man. 


SONG 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


— William Shakespeare. 


BUTTERCUP GOLD 
RS. LAURA E. RICHARDS is one of the 


most charming of American story tellers. 
She is the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, author 
of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” From 
her home in Gardiner, Maine, she sends out the 
most beautiful children’s stories. Here is one 
of her Five-Minute Stories in which she tells 
of how a little girl tried to make her poor mother 
happy by getting gold for her out of the butter- 
cups. The story tells how sad the little girl was 
when she thought she had no gold, and how she 
danced with joy when a kind old man came along 
and helped her to get real gold. 


BUTTERCUP GOLD* 


Oh! the cupperty-buts! and oh! the cupperty- 
buts! out in the meadow, shining under the trees 
and sparkling over the lawn, millions and mil- 
lions of them, each one a bit of purest gold from 
Mother Nature’s mint. Jessy stood at the 
window looking out at them and thinking, as 
she often had thought before, that there were 
no flowers so beautiful. 

“Cupperty-buts,” she had been used to call 


them when she was a wee baby girl and could 
* Used by special arrangement with the L. C. Page Company. 
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not speak without tumbling over her words and 
mixing them up in the queerest fashion; and now 
that she was a very great girl, actually six years 
old, they were still cupperty-buts to her, and 
would never be anything else, she said. There 
was nothing she liked better than to watch the 
lovely golden things and nod to them as they 
nodded to her; but this morning her little face 
looked anxious and troubled, and she gazed at 
the flowers with an intent and inquiring look, as 
if she had expected them to reply to her un- 
spoken thoughts. What these thoughts were 
I am going to tell you. 

Half an hour before, she had called to her 
mother, who was just going out, and begged her 
to come and look at the cupperty-buts. 

“They are brighter than ever, Mamma! Do 
just come and look at them! golden, golden, 
golden! There must be fifteen thousand mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of gold just on the lawn, I 
should think?” 

And her mother, pausing to look out, said 
very sadly, “Ah, my darling, if I only had this 
day a little of that gold, what a happy woman I 
should be!” 

And then the good mother went out, and there - 
little Jessy stood, gazing at the flowers and re- 
peating the words to herself over and over 
again, “If I only had a little of that gold!” 
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She knew that her mother was very, very poor 
and had to go out to work every day to earn food 
and clothes for herself and her little daughter; 
and the child’s tender heart ached to think of 
the sadness in the dear mother’s look and tone. 
Suddenly Jessy started and the sunshine flashed 
into her face. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, “why shouldn’t I 
get some of the gold from the cupperty-buts? 
I believe I could get some perfectly well. When 
Mamma wants to get the juice out of anything 
— meat or fruit or anything of that sort — she 
just boils it. And so, if I should boil the cup- 
perty-buts, wouldn’t all of the gold come out? 
Of course it would! Oh, joy! how pleased 
Mamma will be!” 

Jessy’s actions always followed her thoughts 
with great rapidity. In five minutes she was 
out on the lawn with a huge basket beside her, 
pulling away at the buttercups with might and 
main. Oh! how small they were! and how long 
it took even to cover the bottom of the basket! 
But Jessy worked with a will, and at the end of 
an hour she had picked enough to make at least. 
a thousand dollars, as she calculated. That: 
would do for one day, she thought; and now for 
the grand experiment! Before going out she 
had with much labor filled the great kettle with 
- water, so now the water was boiling, and she 
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had only to put the buttercups in and put the 
cover on. When this was done she sat as pa- 
tiently as she could, trying to pay attention to 
her knitting and not to look at the clock oftener 
than every two minutes. 

“They must boil for an hour,” she said, “‘and 
by that time all the gold will have come out.” 

Well, the hour did pass, somehow or other, 
though it was a very long one, and at eleven 
o'clock Jessy, with a mighty effort, lifted the 
kettle from the stove and carried it to the open 
door, that the fresh air might cool the boiling 
water. At first, when she lifted the cover, such 
a cloud of steam came out that she could see 
nothing; but in a moment the wind blew the 
steam aside and then she saw — oh, poor little 
Jessy !— she saw a mass of weeds floating about 
in a quantity of dirty, greenish water, and that 
was all. Not the smallest trace of gold, even 
in the buttercups themselves, was to be seen. 
Poor little Jessy! she tried hard not to ery, but 
it was a bitter disappointment; the tears came 
rolling down her cheeks faster and faster, till 
at length she sat down by the kettle, and, bury- 
ing her face in her apron, sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

Presently, through her sobs, she heard a kind 
voice saying: “What is the matter, little one? 
Why do you cry so bitterly?”? She looked up 
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and saw an old gentleman with white hair and a 
bright, cheery face standing by her. 

At first Jessy could say nothing but “‘Oh! the 
cupperty-buts! Oh! the cupperty-buts!” but 
of course the old gentleman didn’t know what 
she meant by that, so, as he urged her to tell him 
about her trouble, she dried her eyes and told 
him the melancholy little story — how her 
mother was very poor and said she wished she 
had some gold, and how she herself had tried 
to get the gold out of the buttercups by boiling 
them. ‘I was so sure I could get it out,” she 
said, ‘‘and I thought Mamma would be so 
pleased! And now —” 

Here she was very near breaking down again, 
but the gentleman patted her head and said 
cheerfully: “‘Wait a bit, little woman. Don’t 
give up the ship yet. You know that gold is 
heavy, very heavy indeed, and if there were 
any it would be at the very bottom of the kettle, 
all covered with the weeds, so that you could not 
see it. I should not be at all surprised if you 
found some, after all. Run into the house and 
bring me a spoon with a long handle and we will 
fish in the kettle and see what we can find.” 

Jessy’s face brightened and she ran into the 
house. If any one had been standing near just 
at that moment I think it is possible that he 
might have seen the old gentleman’s hand go 
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into his pocket and out again very quickly and 
might have heard a little splash in the kettle; 
but nobody was near, so of course I cannot say 
anything about it. At any rate, when Jessy 
came out with the spoon he was standing with 
both hands in his pockets, looking in the oppo- 
site direction. He took the great iron spoon 
and fished about in the kettle for some time. 
At last there was a little clinking noise, and the 
old gentleman lifted the spoon. Oh, wonder 
and delight! In it lay three great, broad, 
shining pieces of gold! Jessy could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes. She stared and stared, and when 
the old gentleman put the gold into her hand 
she still stood as if in a happy dream, gazing at 
it. Suddenly she started and remembered that 
she had not thanked her kindly helper. She 
looked up and began, “Thank you, Sir’; but 
the old gentleman was gone. 

Well, the next question was, how could Jessy 
possibly wait till twelve o’clock for her mother 
to come home? Knitting was out of the ques- 
tion. She could do nothing but dance and look 
out of the window, and look out of the window 
and dance, holding the precious coins tight in 
her hand. At last a well-known footstep was 
heard outside the door and Mrs. Gray came in, 
looking very tired and worn. She smiled, how- 
ever, when she saw Jessy, and said, “ Well, my 
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darling, I am glad to see you looking so bright. 
How has the morning gone with my little house- 
keeper?” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Jessy, hopping about on 
one foot, “it has gone very well! oh, very, very, 
very well! Oh, my mother dear, what do you 
think I have got in my hand? What do you 
think? Oh, what do you think?” and she went 
dancing round and round till poor Mrs. Gray 
was quite dizzy with watching her. At last 
she stopped and holding out her hand opened 
it and showed her mother what was in it. 
Mrs. Gray was really frightened. 

“Jessy, my child!” she cried, “‘ where did you 
get all that money?” 

“Out of the cupperty-buts, Mamma!”’ said 
Jessy, “out of the cupperty-buts! and it’s all 
for you, every bit of it! Dear Mamma, now you 
will be happy, will you not?” 

“Jessy,” said Mrs. Gray, “‘have you lost your 
senses or are you playing some trick on me? 
Tell me all about this at once, dear child, and 
don’t talk nonsense.” 

“But it isn’t nonsense, Mamma,” cried Jessy, 
“and it did come out of the cupperty-buts!”’ 

And then she told her mother the whole story. 
The tears came into Mrs. Gray’s eyes, but they 
were tears of joy and gratitude. 

“Jessy dear,” she said, “when we say our 
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prayers at night let us never forget to pray for 
that good gentleman. May Heaven bless him 
and reward him! for if it had not been for him, 


Jessy dear, I fear you would never have found 
the “Buttercup Gold.” — Laura E. Richards. 


NOTES 


1. Other stories of Mrs. Richards are: Queen Hildegarde 
Stories, Five-Minute Stories, Melody, The Joyous 
Story of Toto, and Golden Windows. 

2. Tell of how you have seen children catch golden 
sunlight in their hands, or how you have seen them 
try other impossible things. 

3. After they have read this story, have the children 
arrange to act it. One can be Jessy, one the mother, 
one the old man, and the others may be other 
children in the flower-field gathering flowers and 
making remarks about little Jessy. 

4. Cupperty-buts. Buttercups. 

5. The grand éx-pér'i-mént. The test upon which she 
had set. 

6. Melancholy (mél’dn-chél-y). Sad. 

7. Don't give up the ship. Don’t giveup. The last words 
of Captain Lawrence on the deck of the Chesapeake 
during the War of 1812: “‘Don’t give up the ship!” 

8. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences of your own: mint, tim’bling, mix’ing, 
queerest (kwér’ést), fashion (fash’déin), ‘n-tént’, 
in-quir’ing (kwir), wn-spok’én, begged (bég’d), 
ré-peat’ing, tén’dér, rd-pid’i-ty, calculated (kal’kt- 
lat’d), patiently (pa’shént Ii), attention (d-tén’shzin), 
knitting (nit ing), effort (éf’ért), burying (bér’i-ing), 
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urged (frg’d), mél’/an-chdl-¥, opposite (6p’6 zit), 
direction (di-rék’shiin), clink’Ing, precious (présh’- 
tis), grat’I-tude. 


9. Read slowly and distinctly: 


aro 


a a | 
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(a) Jessy stood at the window looking out at them 
and thinking. 

(b) There must be fifteen thousand million dollars’ 
worth of gold just on the lawn. 

(ec) If I only had this day a little of that gold. 

(d) He took the great iron spoon and fished about 
in the kettle for some time. 

(e) Jessy, have you lost your senses or are you 
playing some trick on me? 


EXERCISES 


. What did Jessy mean by “cupperty-buts’’? 
. What was she thinking of as she looked at the flowers? 


What made her think they had gold in them? 
What words did she repeat to herself? 


. What thought made her so sad? 


What caused the sunshine to flash into her face” 
What was her “grand experiment’’? 
What caused her such bitter disappointment? 


. What story did she tell the old gentleman? 
. What did the old man tell her to do? 
. What do you think the old man did when Jessy was 


gone? 


. What did he find in the kettle? 

. Why did she not thank the old man until he had gone? 
. How did she surprise her mother? 

. Why did not her mother believe the story? 

. What tells you that Jessy’s mother knew where the 


gold came from? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Ricwarps: The Golden Windows. 
Suerman: The Daisies. The Dewdrop. 
Taytor: The Violet. 

MacDonatp: Little White Lily. 
Craik: Violets. 

fLoncrELLow: The Flowers. 

Bryast: The Dandelion. 

Grom: Star Flowers. 

AwnpeRsEN: The Daisy. 

Wirse: The Story of a Cowslip. 


THE GENTLEMAN 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize? 
Go, lose or conquer as you can: 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 
— William Makepeace Thackeray. 


NO RAINBOW 


If all were rain and never sun, 

No bow would span the hill; 

If all were sun and never rain, 

There ’d be no rainbow still. 
— Christina G. Rossetti. 


THE VIOLET 


| E have all hunted for the first violets in 

springtime. Sometimes we have found 
them in the meadows, sometimes in field or 
forest. We have found them in quiet places, 
usually half hidden, and always with heads 
bowed. We prize them for their sweet scent, 
beautiful colors, and delicate modesty. This 
little poem tells all we ever thought or felt about 
these sweet springtime flowers. 


THE VIOLET 


Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew, 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 


And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colors bright and fair! 

It might have graced a rosy bower 
Instead of hiding there. 


Yet there it was content to bloom 
In modest tints arrayed; 
And there diffused its sweet perfume 
Within the silent shade. 
Q77 
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Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see, 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility. 
— Jane Taylor. 
NOTES 

1. How many kinds of violets do you know? Tell of good 
times you have had picking violets. 

2. Ro'sy bow'ér. A sheltered place for roses, usually in 
the yard or garden. 

3. Dif'fiised. Spread in all directions. 

4. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences of your own: sha’d¥, méd’ést, stalk (stdk), 
view (vi), graced (grast), hid’ing, cén-tént’, bloom, 
arrayed (d-rad), si/lént, pretty (prit’!), hii-mil’/-t ¥. 

5. Read slowly and distinctly: 


> or Bm oO ~ + 


(a) Its stalk was bent, it hung its head. 

(b) And yet it was a lovely flower. 

(c) Yet there it was content to bloom 
In modest tints arrayed. 

(d) Within the silent shade. 

(e) Then let me to the valley go. 


EXERCISES 


Where is the violet usually found? 
Tell something of how the violet looks. 


. Why does the poet say “As if to hide from view”’? 


For what better place is the violet fitted? 


. Why was it content where it was? 
. Explain “there diffused its sweet perfume.” 
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7. What lesson does the poet want to learn from the 
violet ? 
8. If the violet were a person, what kind of person would 
it be? 
ADDITIONAL READINGS 


LonereLttow: The Flowers. 

Tuomas: Talking in Their Sleep. 
AupricH: Marjorie’s Almanac. 
Wauirttier: The First Flowers. 
SuerMAN: The Daisies. The Dewdrop. 
MacDonatp: Little White Lily. 
Cratk: Violets. 

Larcom: Calling the Violet. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave, and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly errands to and fro — 
Down humblest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 

— Damnd Swing. 


THE ECHO . 
\A\/ BEN one boy wishes to make another 


angry, he sometimes mocks him. Boys 
hate to be mocked. To call a boy “coward” c® 
to mock him, makes him angry, and he is ready 
to fight. This is the story of a boy who thought 
some one was making fun of him. When he 
told his mother about it, he learned something 
of great interest both to children and to grown- 
ups everywhere. 


THE ECHO 


As Robert was playing in the woods one day 
he happened to cry out, “Ho, ho, ho!’ He was 
surprised to hear coming back from a hill near 
by the same. words, “‘Ho, ho, ho!”’ 

He thought that some boy was hidden among 
the trees and was mocking him, and he called 
out, “Who are you?” Upon this the same 
words came back, “Who are you?” 

Robert answered, “You know who I am!”’ 
And the words, ““Who I am!” came back from 
the hill. 

This made Robert very angry, and he shouted, 
“You are a dunce!” The voice quickly an- 
swered, “‘a dunce!” 
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Who could it be that was mocking him in this 
way? Robert ran toward the hill from which 
the sounds came, calling loudly as he ran. But 
“soon no answer came back to him. He climbed 
the hill and looked among the trees and bushes, 
but he could not find anybody. He could hear 
nothing but the singing of the birds among the 
leaves and branches above him. 

When he went home he told his mother that 
some boy had hidden himself in the woods and 
called him ugly names. 

“Tell me all about it,”’ said his mother. And 
Robert told her the whole story. 

“Robert,” said his mother, “‘you were angry 
with yourself alone. You heard nothing but 
your own words.” 

““Why, mother, how can that be?” said 
Robert. . 

“Did you never hear an echo?” asked his 
mother. 

“An echo? No, mother, what is it?” 

“T will tell you,” said his mother. ‘‘ You 
know when you play with your ball, and throw 
it against the side of a house, it bounds back to 
you.” 

“Yes, mother,” said he, “and I catch it in my 
hands.” 

“Well,” said his mother, ‘““sometimes when 
you are in the open air, by the side of a hill or a 
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large building, and speak very loudly, your 
voice bounds back, so that you can hear again 
the very words which you speak. 

“That, my son, is an echo. When you 
thought some one was mocking you, it was only 


the hill before you, echoing, or sending back, 


your own voice. 

“The bad boy, as you thought it was, spoke 
no more angrily than yourself. If you had 
spoken kindly, you would have heard a kind 
reply. Had you spoken in a low, sweet, gentle 
tone, the voice that came back would have been 
as low, sweet, and gentle as your own.” —A!sop. 


NOTES 


1. Stand near a building, or rock, or grove and call. 
Tell what you hear. 

2. Reflect the sunlight from a small mirror. Does this 
tell you anything about the way sound travels? 

3. The Echo (ék’d). An old fable showing how a boy 
learned what an echo is. 

4. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences: happened (hap’’nd), surprised (sdr- 
prizd), hidden (hid’ ’n), médck’ing, dunce (dins), 
climbed (klimd), tig’ly, bounds, building (bild’ing), 
angrily (ay’gri Ii). 

5. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) You know who I am. 

(b) Who could it be that was mocking him in this 
way? 

(c) Did you never hear an echo? 
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(d) It was only the hill before you, echoing, or 
sending back, your own voice. 

(e) The bad boy, as you thought it was, spoke no 
more angrily than yourself. 


EXERCISES 


. What first surprised Robert? 

. What did he think caused the sound? 

Why did he grow angry? 

Why did no answer come as he went near the hill? 
What did he tell his mother? 

What did she say to him? 

Why did he not believe her? 

What did his mother say caused the “mocking’’? 

. How did she explain “echo” to him? 

. What is the nature of the echo’s sound? 

. What do you think Robert should have learned from 
this? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


fisop: The Dog and His Shadow. The Body and Its Members. The 
Wind and theSun. The Frolicsome Calf. The Sheep-Biter. The Young 
Man and His Cat. 

Fieitp: The Night Wind. QW th A bd the 

Bares: Speak Gently. 7 " 

Cary: The Three Bugs. Ries hte t "Think. ‘ 

AspInwALuL: The Echo-Maid. 

Kriscre: The Echo. 

Buurincw: Echo and Narcissus. 


INDUSTRY 


In every rank, or great or small, 


°Tis industry supports us all. 
— John Gay. 


A FLOWER’S SONG 


A TINY flower on the earth saw a bright star 

shining night after night in the sky. It 
seemed to the flower that heaven was so high 
and that the work of the star was so grand. The 
flower’s earth-home seemed so lowly, but the 
flower grew more and more beautiful as it 
watched the star. This is the song the little 
flower sang to the shining star. 


A FLOWER’S SONG * 


Star! Star! why dost thou shine 
Kach night upon my brow? 

Why dost thou make me dream the dreams 
That I am dreaming now? 


Star! Star! thy home is high — 
I am of humble birth; 

Thy feet walk shining o’er the sky, 
Mine, only on the earth 


Star! Star! why make me dream? 
My dreams are all untrue; 

And why is sorrow dark for me 
And heaven bright for you? 


2 Copyrighted by P. J. Kennedy & Sons, and used by their courteous permis-- 
n. 
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Star! Star! oh! hide thy ray, 
And take it off my face; 

Within my lowly home I stay, 
Thou in thy lofty place. 


Star! Star! and still I dream, 
Along thy light afar 

I seem to soar until I seem 
To be, like you, a star. 


— Abram Joseph Ryan. 


NOTES 


. Read Ryan’s “The Star’s Song,” which is the answer 
of the star to the tiny flower. 

. There is an old story that tells how a bright star came 

' down to earth to take the place of the flower. The 
flower has ever since been called’ the star-flower. 
Tell of any star-flowers you know. 

. Hiim’ble (b7l).. Lowly. Here born to live on earth. 

. Soar (sér). Fly very high in the sky. - 

. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences: dreaming (drém’ing), shin’ing, sorrow 
(sdr’6), heaven (hév’ ’n), léft’¥, d-léng’, d-fir, seem. 

. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) Why dost thou shine each night upon my brow? 
(b) I am of humble birth. 
(c) My dreams are all untrue. 
(d) Within my lowly home I stay. 
(e) I seem to soar until I seem 
To be, like you, a star. 
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EXERCISES 


. Who is speaking in the poem? 
. How does the flower’s home compare with that of the 


star? 


. Why does heaven seem so much brighter than earth 


to the flower? 


. What is the star’s ray? 
. Why does the flower ask the star to hide its ray? 


What dreams do you think the flower is dreaming? 
Why do its dreams seem to it to be “‘untrue’’? 


. What makes the flower seem to become like the star? 
. If this flower were a person, what kind of person would 


it be? 
ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Mrs. Hemans: The Stars. 

Grimm: Star Dollars. 

Taytor: Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 

SHERMAN: Daisies. 

Kesie: All Things Beautiful. 

Emerson: The Rhodora. 

Ricuarps: The Golden Windows. Following a Sunbeam. 


THE RAINBOW 


There are bridges on the rivers 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 
— Christina Rossetti. 


LITTLE. BELL 


te boys used to think it was smart to stone 

birds, rob their nests, and shoot the squirrels. 
The Boy Scouts are a band of boys who fight 
for the right. They believe it is better to know 
and to enjoy the birds and squirrels than to harm 
them. The best boys and girls to-day feel that 
the happy birds, the frisking squirrels, the sweet- 
scented flowers, and the glad sunshine are all a 
part of the child-world. Every child feels that 
these are a part of his glad free heart and he 
loves them. In this poem, Little Bell with 
bright eyes and golden hair was a little sister to 
the blackbird and the squirrel, and the blackbird 
whispered of her kindness to an unseen angel who 
kept her safe from harm. 


LITTLE BELL 


Piped the blackbird on the beechwood spray, 
“Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 
What’s your name?” quoth he — 
“What’s your name? Oh, stop and straight 
unfold, 
Pretty maid with showery curls of gold 
“Little Bell,” said she. 
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Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks — 

Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks. 
“Bonny bird,” quoth she, 

‘Sing me your best song before I go.”’ 

‘“‘Here’s the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,” said he. 


And the blackbird piped; you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird — 
Full of quips and wiles, 
Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, 
All for love of that sweet face below, 
Dimpled o’er with smiles. 


And the while the bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out freely o’er and o’er, 
*Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow 
From the blue, bright eyes. 


Down the dell she tripped, and through the 
glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade, 
And, from out the tree 
Swung, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear — 
While bold blackbird piped, that all might hear. 
“Little Bell!” piped he. 


LITTLE BELL 


Little Bell sat down amid the fern. 

“Squirrel, squirrel, to your task return! 
Bring me nuts,” quoth she. 

Up, away the frisky squirrel hies — 

Golden wood lights glancing in his eyes — 
And adown the tree, 


Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 

In the little lap dropped one by one. 

Hark, how blackbird pipes to see the fun! 
“Happy Bell!”’ pipes he. 


Little Bell looked up and down the glade. 

“Squirrel, squirrel, if you’re not afraid, 
Come and share with me!” 

Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, 

Down came bonny blackbird, I declare! 

Little Bell gave each his honest share; 
Ah, the merry three! 


And the while these frolic playmates twain 
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Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 


"Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 


All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 


And shine out in happy overflow, 
From her blue, bright eyes. 


By her snow-white cot at close of day 


Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms, to pray. 
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Very calm and clear 
Rose the praying voice to where, unseen, 
In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 
Paused a while to hear. 


“What good child is this,” the angel said, 
“That, with happy heart, beside her bed 
‘Prays so lovingly?” 
Low and soft, oh! very low and soft, 
Crooned the blackbird in the orchard croft. 
‘Bell, dear Bell!’ crooned he. 


“Whom God’s creatures love,” the angel fair 
Murmured, “‘God doth bless with angels’ care; 
Child, thy bed shall be 
Folded safe from harm. Love, deep and kind, 
Shall watch around, and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee.”’ 
— Thomas Westwood. 


NOTES 


1. What good things do birds do? Squirrels? 
2. Let each member of the class tell what pets he has had 
and which he likes best? 

3. Beech’ wood spray. A twig, or tiny branch of the beech 
tree. 

. Straight unfold (strat tin-fold). Tell at once. 

. Bon'ny. Pretty. 

. Quips and wiles. Pleasing turns and trills. 

. Gol'den wood lights. Bright colors of the woods. 
The squirrel’s eyes are sharp and sparkling. 
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A-down’. Down. 

Croft. A small inclosed field. Here the orchard 
inclosure. 

Be prepared to pronounce, give meanings of, and use 
in sentences as here used: piped, show’ér-y, téssed, 
dimpled, free’ly, child’ish, déll, tripped, glade, 
ha’zel, frdl’icked, void, férn, squir’rel, frisk’y, hies, 
fare, hon’ést, twain (tw4n), bough (bow), knélt, 
pilms, sé-réne’, paused (pézd). 

Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly and 
distinctly : 

(a) Piped the blackbird on the beechwood spray. 
(6) Pretty maid with showery curls of gold. 
(c) Here’s the very finest song I know, little Bell. 
(d) Down the dell she tripped, and through the 

glade 

Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade. 

(e) By her snow-white cot at close of day 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms, to pray. 


EXERCISES 
Why did the blackbird want to know Little Bell’s 


name? 

Why did Little Bell love the blackbird’s song? 

How did the blackbird’s song affect Little Bell? 

Why was not the frisky little squirrel afraid of Little 
Bell? 

What did she ask the squirrel to do for her? 

How did the squirrel answer? 

Why did Little Bell share her nuts with the blackbird 
and the squirrel? 

How did their glad frolicking affect her? 

Why did the blackbird tell the angel the name of 
Little Bell? 
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10. Tell in your own words what the angel said. 
11. What “good gifts” came to Little Bell because she 
loved the birds and the squirrels? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Larcom: The Brown Thrush. 

Bryant: Toa Waterfowl. Robert of Lincoln. 
THaxtEeR: The Sandpiper. Nikolina. 

Dana: The Little Beach Bird. 

RanpaLLt: Why the Robin’s Breast Was Red. 
AupricH: The Bluebird. 

Mitirer: The Bluebird. 

Keste: All Things Beautiful. 

MacDonatp: Little White Lily. 

Taytor: The Violet. 

Worpsworte: The Pet Lamb. 


TO A BUTTERFLY 


Oh, pleasant, pleasant were the days — 
The time when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly! 


A very hunter, did I rush 

Upon the prey. With leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush; 

But she, God love her, feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 


— Wordsworth. 


THE RAIN SONG 


Ey you ever cry because the rain kept you 
from going toa picnic? If you did, it was. 
because you didn’t stop to think what the rain 
really does. To some, rain is merely mud and 
trouble and dark days. To the poet, rain means. 
drink and life for the roses, and clover, and 
violets, and daffodils. Read this beautiful 
poem, and see if it tells you what the rain really _ 
means. 


THE RAIN SONG * 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills; 
The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where every buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room; 


* From The Gates of Silence, published by The A. J. Showalter Company and 
used by the courteous permission of the author. 
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A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets! 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 


— Robert Loveman. 


NOTES 


. Robert Loveman was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1864, but has spent most of his life in the South. 
His home is in Dalton, Georgia. He has written 
Poems, A Book of Verses, Songs from a Georgia 
Garden, The Blushful. South, and other books. 
. Tell what games are best to play in-doors on a rainy 
day. 
_ Tell of times you have been disappointed because it 
rained. Tell of harm that was done because it did 
not rain. 
_ Buccaneering bee (btic-cd-neer'ing). A bee who robs 
flowers like a pirate, or sea robber. 
_ A health (hélth). A wish of health and happiness. 
. A fig. The value of a fig, or practically nothing, as in 
“T don’t care a fig for it.” 
_ Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences of your own: daffodils (daf’d-dilz), 
dim’pled (p’ld), én-giilf’, clo’vér, vi'o-léts. 
. Read slowly and distinctly: 
(a) In every dimpled drop I see 

Wild flowers on the hills. 
(b) It’s raining roses down. 
(c) Where every buccaneering bee 

May find a bed and room. 
(d) A fig for him who frets! 
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EXERCISES 


. Why does the poet say “It’s raining daffodils’’? 

. How can he see in every drop wild flowers on the hills? 
. What is a buccaneering bee? 

. What does “‘bed and room”’ mean here? 

. Why does the poet rejoice with those who are happy? 
. Why does he say, “A fig for him who frets!’’? 

. What does the poet mean by saying that it’s raining 


roses, and violets, and daffodils, and clover bloom? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Lonerettow: The Rainy Day. 
Jackson: March. May. 
Tuaxter: April. Spring. 
Hemans: The Voice of Spring. 
Tass: The Rain-pool. 
Howitt: April. 

‘Cotton: Rain Drops. 

Ritey: A Sudden Shower. 


LONGFELLOW’S LOVE FOR THE 
CHILDREN 


Awake, he loved their voices, 
And wove them into his rhyme: 

And the music of their laughter 
Was with him all the time. 


Though he knew the tongues of nations, 
And their meanings all were dear, 
The prattle and lisp of a little child 
Was the sweetest for him to hear. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE GRAPEVINE SWING 


| yates boy and girl likes to hear father tell 
what he did when he was a little boy, or 
mother tell what she did when she was a little 
girl. Children never tire of hearing their parents. 
tell these stories, especially if the stories are of 
shouting, and romping, and play. Every boy 
or girl wants to grow up, and wants to know 
what grown persons enjoy. In the following 
poem, the poet tells all the children of the land 
what he liked best when he was a boy. The 
song has become one of the most popular folk- 
songs of the country. 


THE GRAPEVINE SWING > 


When I was a boy on the old plantation, 
Down by the deep bayou, 
The fairest spot of all creation, 
Under the arching blue; 
When the wind came over the cotton and 
corn, 
To the long slim loop I'd spring, 
With brown feet bare, and a hat-brim torn, 
And swing in the grapevine swing. 
* Used by the courteous permission of the author. 
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Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing, 
I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 


Out — o’er the water lilies bonnie and bright, 
Back — to the moss-grown trees; 

I shouted and laughed with a heart as light 
As a wild rose tossed by the breeze. 

The mocking bird joined in my reckless glee, 
I longed for no angel’s wing, 

I was just as near heaven as I wanted to be 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 


Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing — 
Oh, to be a boy 
With a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing! 


I’m weary at noon, I’m weary at night, 
I’m fretted and sore of heart, 
And care is sowing my locks with white 
As I wend through the fevered mart. 
I’m tired of the world with its pride and pomp, 
And fame seems a worthless thing, 
Id barter it all for one day’s romp, 
And a swing in the grapevine swing. 
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Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing, 
I would I were away 
From the world to-day, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
— Samuel Minturn Peck. 


NOTES 


1. Samuel Minturn Peck was born in 1854 in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, where he still lives. His best known vol- 
umes of poems are Cap and Bells, and Fair 
Women of To-day. His best known song is The 
Grapevine Swing. 

2. Tell of the things your parents or other grown persons 
liked best when they were children. 

3. Tell of all the kinds of swings you have known. 
Tell of any persons who have swung in a grapevine 
swing. 

4. Plantation (pldn-ta’shun). In the southern states, a 
large farm, or estate, cultivated by laborers living 
upon it, as a cotton plantation. 

5. Bayou (bi’00). A name given in the southern states to 
an inlet, or arm of water, from a gulf, lake, or large 
river. 

6. Bonnie (bén’t). Beautiful. 

7. Réck’léss glee. Complete happiness. Joy that cares 
for nothing else. ; 

8. Frét'téd. Vexed, irritated. 

9. Fé'véred mart. Market where people are excited with 
trading and money making. 

10. Pride and pimp. Love of vain earthly display. 
11. Bar'iér. Trade. 
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12., Pronounce correctly, give meanings of as here used, 
and use in sentences: cré-a’tion (shin), arch’ing, 
loop, grape’vine, swing’ing, laughing (laf’ing), sigh 
(si), shout’éd, tossed (tdst), mdck’ing bird, wénd, 
romp. 

13. Read slowly and distinctly: 

(a) When I was a boy on the old plantation, 
Down by the deep bayou. 
(b) I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
(c) The mocking bird joined in my reckless glee. 
(d) I'm tired of the world with its pride and pomp. 
(e) I would I were away 
From the world to-day 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 


EXERCISES 

. Who is speaking in the poem? 

. Where did the speaker live as a boy? 

. What did he best like to do as a boy? 

. Why did he “dream and sigh for the days gone by’? 

What do the words “out” and “back”? show? 

. What tells how happy the speaker was as a boy? 

Why did he long for no angel’s wing? 

Why did he when swinging seem as near heaven as he 

wanted to be? 
9. Compare the speaker’s present experiences with those 

of his boyhood. 

10. Why does fame now seem to him to be “‘a worthless 
thing’? 

11. Explain “I would I were away from the world to-day.” 

12. What in your own experience does this poem call 
to mind? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


STEVENSON: The Swing. 

LonecreLttow: The Children’s Hour. 
Crane: Boy Wanted. o- 

Ritey: The Circus-Day Parade. 

Cary: An Order for a Picture. 
Warrttier: In School Days.“ 
BumstrEeap: The Quest. 

HawrtnHorne: The Paradise of Children. 
Moore: My Lost Youth. 


PASS ELON 


Have you had a kindness shown? 


Pass it on! 


°T was not given for thee alone, 


Pass it on! 
Let it travel down the years, 
Let it wipe another’s tears, 


Till in heaven the deed appears — 


Pass it on! 
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— Henry Burton. 


MAKE THE WORLD BRIGHT 


Be a little sunbeam true, 
A welcome ray of light, 
And try in all you say and do 


ae make the world more bright. 


— Anonymous. 


RUMPEL-STILTS-KIN 


EpEk is an old story of a poor miller who was 

so proud of his beautiful daughter that he 
boasted to the king that his daughter could spin 
straw into gold. The king ordered the daughter 
to be brought to the palace and placed her in a 
large room filled with straw. He then told her 
that if by morning she had not spun the straw 
into gold, she must die. She never heard of 
spinning straw into gold before. How well she 
succeeded, how she became a queen, and how 
_ later she saved her little child by a clever trick, 
are all told in this old German tale. 


RUMPEL-STILTS-KIN 


Once upon a time there was a miller who had a 
very beautiful daughter. She was so beautiful 
and so clever, that he was always boasting about 
her loveliness and the wonderful things she could 
do. 

One day the miller had to go to the king’s 
palace, and as he wanted to appear very im- 
portant, he said to the king, “I have a daughter 
who can spin straw into gold.” 

“Indeed,” said the king, “that pleases me 
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well. Bring your daughter to the palace at 
once that I may see what she can do.”’ 

The miller began to wish that he had not 
boasted quite so much, but he had to do as the 
king commanded. So he took his daughter 
up to the palace, and as soon as the king saw 
her, he led her into a large room filled with straw. 

There he gave her a stool and a spinning wheel, 
and said, ‘“‘Now see how quickly you can spin 
this straw into gold. I shall come back to- 
morrow morning, and if it is not done then, I | 


shall give orders that you are to be put to © 


death.” 

The poor maiden sat and wept. She had 
never heard of such a thing as spinning straw 
into gold, and to save her life she could not 
think how it was to be done. She wept till 
she could scarcely see; then suddenly she heard 
a door creak, and a funny little man came 
hopping into the room. 

““What are you crying about?” he asked. 
“You will spoil your pretty eyes if you do not 
stop. Tell me what is the matter, and I will 
try to help you.” 

“OQ, sir,” said the maiden, “the king has 
ordered me to spin all this straw into gold before 
to-morrow morning. [If it is not done I shall 
lose my life, and I don’t even know how to 


begin.” 
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“What will you give me if I spin it for you?” 
asked the little man. 

“JT will give you my beautiful necklace,” 
answered the maiden gladly. 

Then the dwarf sat down at the spinning 
wheel and began to spin. Whir, whir! went the 
straw, and out it came in shining threads, till 
all the straw was gone and the gold thread lay 
in a glistening heap. 

“Good-bye,” said the little man, bowing and 
taking the necklace. Before the miller’s 
daughter could say “Thank you,” he had hopped 
out of the room. 

The next morning the king came very early 
to see if the straw was really turned into gold. 
He could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw 
the shining pile, but it only made him want 
more. He led the maiden away quickly to 
another room, bigger than the first and also 
filled with straw, and told her that she must 
spin that into gold too. — 

‘And if it is not done by to-morrow morning, 
you will know what to expect,” he said. 

This was really very hard, just when the poor 
girl thought her life was saved. She sat down 
by the spinning wheel and began to weep more 
bitterly than ever, for though she had watched 
the little dwarf spinning the straw, she did not 
know at all how it was turned into gold. 
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But the moment she began to weep, the door 
flew open again and the little man came hopping 
in just as he had done the day before. 

“Come, come,” he said, “no more tears! 
What will you give me if I help you again?”’ 

“T will give you my diamond ring,” said the 
maiden joyfully. And again the dwarf sat down 
at the spinning wheel, and again the wheel 
went whizzing round and round till all the straw 
was spun into gold. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” cried the maiden. 
But he was gone before she could say another 
word. 

The king’s eyes sparkled with pleasure when 
he came next morning and saw the large pile of 
gold. 

“This is really a wonderfully clever little 
maiden,” he said to himself. 

Then he took her to a still larger room filled 
with straw, and smiling kindly at her, he said, 
“Tf you can spin all this straw into gold before 
to-morrow morning, I will marry you and you 
shall be queen.” He felt sure he would never 
find a richer or more beautiful wife in the whole 
world. 

The king had not been gone more than a 
moment when in hopped the dwarf again, and 
you may be sure the miller’s daughter was very 
glad to see him. 
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“What will you give me this time, if I do your 
work for you?” asked the little man. 

Now the maiden had nothing more to give and 
did not know what to do. But the dwarf 
thought of a plan. 

~<You can make me a promise,” he said. 
“When you are queen, and your first little baby 
is born, you shall give it to me.” 

The poor maiden thought there was very little 
chance of her ever being queen, so she promised 
at once, caring only about how she might save 
her life. 

Then the dwarf spun the straw into gold, and 
the golden pile was so high that it reached the 
ceiling. 

The next morning the king came as usual and 
was so pleased with the gold and the beauty of | 
the maiden, that he began to prepare at once 
for the wedding. He gave her the most beauti- 
ful clothes and shining jewels, and they drove 
away together in a golden coach to church and 
were married without delay. 

The queen was now so happy that she forgot 
all her troubles, and never once thought of the 
promise which she had made to the dwarf 
And as time went on a beautiful little baby wa 
born and the queen was happier than ever. 

“T shall never know what it is to be sad again,” 
she said, as she held the baby close in her arms. 
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But at that very moment a door creaked, and 
looking up, the queen saw the same little dwarf 
come hopping in, just as he had done when he 
had come to spin the straw into gold. 

“What do you want?” asked the queen, hold- 
ing her baby more tightly, and looking at the 
dwarf with frightened eyes. 

“T want the baby,’ answered the little man. 
“Have you forgotten your promise?” 

Then the poor queen remembered how she 
had said she would give her first little baby to the 
dwarf, and she burst into tears. 

“Oh, take anything else, only leave me my 
baby!’ she cried. And she wept so bitterly that 
the dwarf was quite sorry for her. He had a 
kind heart, and he thought he would give the 
queen one more chance. 

“Tf you can find out what my name is in three 
days, you shall keep your child,” he said. 
Then he hopped quickly away. 

The queen could not sleep that night, but lay 
awake thinking of all the names she had ever 
heard. When the little man came in the 
morning she began guessing the most difficult 
names she could think of. But to every name 
the dwarf answered with a merry grin, “‘ No, that 
is not my name.” 

The next day the queen sent messengers over 
the whole country to collect all the curious names 
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they could find. /When the little man appeared 
she asked, “Is it Spindleshanks, or Squint-eye, 
or Bandy-legs?”’ 

“No, it isnot!’ shouted the little man, laughing. 

Then the queen grew anxious, for there wa 
only one day left, and she sent more messenger. 
out to search for fresh names. But the mes- 
sengers came back and said that they could 
find no new names. 

Only one had a story to tell. He told how he 
had searched far and near until he came to the 
wildest part of a dark mountain. There, on 
the edge of a pine forest, he had come upon a 
little man dancing and shouting in front of a 
tiny red-roofed cottage. The little man had 
been baking, and he had a tray of loaves on his 
head. The loaves bounced up and down as he 
danced and sang: 


4 


“Merrily the feast I'll make, 
To-day I brew, to-night I bake! 
Merrily I'll dance and sing, 

The next day will a stranger bring; 
Little does my lady dream 
Rumpel-Stilts-Kin is my name.” 


Then the queen clapped her hands with joy, 
for she was sure the little man was no other than 


the dwarf who was coming to take away her 
baby. 
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Very early next morning the dwarf arrived 
and hopped into the queen’s room. He had 
brought a soft white blanket to wrap the baby 
in, for he was kind-hearted and did not want it 
to catch cold. 

So he spread out the blanket and turned to the 
queen, saying gayly, “Well, have you guessed 
my name?” 

The queen was smiling, too, but she pretended 
she was still trying to guess. 

“Is it Conrad?” she asked. 

“No, it is not!’’ shouted the little man glee- 
fully. 

“Ts it Hal?” she said. 

“No, it is not!”’ cried the little man, hopping 
around on one leg. 

“Ts it Tom?”’ she asked sadly, as if she had 
come to the end of her questions. 

“No, it is not Tom!” laughed the little man, 
preparing to wrap the baby up in the blanket. 

“Then it must be Rumpel-Stilts-Kin!’’ she 
cred. 

“The witches must have told you! the witches 
must have told you! Oh, bother the witches!”’ 
screamed the little man, dancing with rage and 
disappointment, as he hopped back to his little 
cottage, carrying the empty blanket. And the 
queen never saw Rumpel-Stilts-Kin again.— 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm. 
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NOTES 

1. Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm collected and wrote many 
of the old German folk-tales. The first English 
edition of these tales was published by Mr. Edgar 
Taylor, London, in 1823. This is one of the stories 
in that early collection. 

2. Rumpel-Stilts-Kin. Pronounced rtim'pél-stiltz'-kin. 
The name of the little dwarf who helped the miller’s 
daughter. 

3. What have you known persons to do that is stranger 
than weaving straw into gold? A German chemist 
has at last been able to make food for people from 
straw. 

4. Allow the children to dramatize this selection. Have 
them select a miller, a miller’s daughter, the king, 
the dwarf, and the messengers, and after they read 
their parts well, have them act the story. 

5. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 
sentences: clév’ér, boasting (bdst’ing), loveliness 
(liv/li-nés), wonderful (wtin’dér-fool), Ym-pér’tdnt, 
spin’/ning, quick’ly, maiden (mad’’n), scarcely 
(skars’li), hdp’ping, dwarf (dwérf), bit’tér-ly, 
di’a-mond (mind), whiz’zing, sparkled (spir’kl’d), 
marry (mar’l), m6’mént, prdm'ise, ceiling (sél’ing), 
jewels (ji’élz or joo’élz), creaked (crékt), fright- 
ened (frit’’nd), guessing (gés’Ing), messengers 
(més’én-jérs), pré-ténd’éd, witches (wiches), béth’ér, 
disappointment (dis’&-point’-mént). 

6. Pronunciation and articulation drill. Read slowly and 
distinctly: 

(a) If it is not done then, I shall give orders that 
you are to be put to death. 
(b) Again the wheel went whizzing round and 
round. 
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(c) The queen was now so happy that she forgot all 
her troubles. 

(d) The next day the queen sent messengers over 
the whole country to collect all the curious 
names they could find. 

(e) Little does my lady dream 
Rumpel-Stilts-Kin is my name. 


EXERCISES 


. What boast did the miller make to the king? 

. What command did the king give? 

. Why did the miller wish he had not made the boast? 

What was to happen to the miller’s daughter if she 
did not spin the straw into gold? 

. Why did she sit and weep? 

What did she give the dwarf to do the work? 

. What next task did the king give the maiden? 

. How did she get it done this time? 

What promise did the king make if she did the third 
task? 

10. What did the dwarf make her promise him before he 

would work for her? . 

11. Why did she not want to keep her promise? 

12. What would she have to do to keep the baby? 

13. What happened when she first tried to guess his name? 

14. What happened the second time? 

15. How did she finally guess his name? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Grimm Brorurers: The Six Swans. Snow-white and Rose-red. The 
Gold Children. 

AnprErRsEN: The Story of a Mother. The Last Pearl. 

LonereLttow: The Spinning Wheel. 
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PeRRAULT: Cinderella. 

Mace: The Necklace of Truth. 
Bucxiry: The Fairy Land of Science. 
Hay: ‘Phe Enchanted Shirt. 

Dayre: Susie’s Dream. 


MY PART 


O brook and breeze and blossom, 
And robin on the tree, 
You make a joy of duty, 
A pride of industry; 
Teach me to work as blithely, 
With a willing hand and heart: 
The world is full of labor, 
And I must do my part. 
— Anonymous. 


THE SONG OF THE WHEAT 


Back of the bread is the snowy flour; 
Back of the flour is the mill; 

Back of the mill the growing wheat 
Nods on the breezy hill; 

Over the wheat is the glowing sun 
Ripening the heart of the grain; 

Above the sun is the gracious God, 
Sending the sunlight and rain. 

— Anonymous. 


THE CIRCUS-DAY PARADE 
oF ERS Circus is coming!’ How this glad 
shout filled all hearts with joy! There 
were the colored “‘handbills,” the free picture 
books and the great pictures on the billboards! 
How the boys turned somersaults, put up 
trapezes, and rode the horses bareback in the 
pasture! At last the glad day came. We saw 
great crowds, the grand band-wagon, the ele-: 
phants, the ponies, the fine lady riders, and the 
funny clowns with trick mules. There was the 
wild confusion of squawkers, red balloons, pop- 
corn venders and crying babies. It was really 
circus-day, and we were watching the parade! 
In Riley’s ““The Circus-Day Parade,”’ all the 
circus joys are called to mind. The poet never 
forgot that he was once a boy. His dearest 
wish was to make children happy, and this is one 
of a large number of poems he wrote to give them 
pleasure. 


THE CIRCUS-DAY PARADE * 

Oh! the circus-day parade! How the bugles 
played and played! 

And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy 


manes and neighed, 
* From the Biographical Edition of the Complete Works of James Whitcomb 
Riley, copyright 1913, and used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 319 
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As the rattle and the rime of the tenor-drum- 
mer’s time 

Filled all the hungry hearts of us with melody 
sublime! 


How the grand band-wagon shone with a 
splendor all its own, 

And glittered with a glory that our dreams had 
never known! 

And how the boys behind, high and low of every 
kind, 

Marched in unconscious capture, with a rapture 
undefined! 


How the horsemen, two and two, with their 
plumes of white and blue 

And crimson, gold and purple, nodding by at me 
and you, 

Waved the banners that they bore, as the 
knights in days of yore, 

Till our glad eyes gleamed and glistened like the 
spangles that they wore! 


How the graceless-graceful stride of the Bots Sie 
was eyed, 

And the capers of the little horse that cantered 
at his side! 

How the shambling camels, tame to the plaudits 
of their fame, 

With listless eyes came silent, masticating as 
they came. 
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How the cages jolted past, with each wagon 
battened fast, 

And the mystery within it only hinted of at last 

From the little grated square in the rear, and 
nosing there 

The snout of some strange animal that sniffed 
the outer air! 


And, last of all, the clown, making mirth for all 
the town, 

With his lips curved ever upward and his eye- 
brows ever down, 

And his chief attention paid to the little mule 
that played 

A tattoo on the dashboard with his heels, in the 
parade. 


Oh! the circus-day parade! How the bugles 
played and played! 

And how the glossy horses tossed their a 
manes and neighed, 

As the rattle and the rime of the tenor-drum- 


mer’s time 
Filled all the hungry hearts of us with melody 
sublime! — James Whitcomb Riley. 


NOTES 
1. James Whitcomb Riley was born at Greenfield, 
Indiana, October 7, 1853. He went to the home 
school until he was sixteen. He first began work as 
a sign painter. For a while he traveled from place 
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to place painting signs. Then he joined a traveling 

company which gave minstrel shows and_ sold 

medicine. Later he wrote for the Indianapolis 

Journal, then traveled as a lecturer reading his own 

poems. He has written many beautiful poems and 

stories. His child rhymes are favorites everywhere. 
Mél’o dy stib-lime’. Heavenly music. 


. Unconscious cdptire (tin-kén'shiis). The boys were 


so taken with the music and glitter that they lost 
thought of all else. 


. Rap'tare uin-de-fined’. Joy which could not be ex- 


plained. 
Battened (bdt’ ’nd). Closed tightly with boards. 
Played a tét-too. The little mule struck the dashboard 
with his heels as if beating a drum. 


. Tame to the plaudits of their fame. Paying no attention 


to those who admired and praised them. 


. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 


sentences of your own: pd-rade’, bigles, flés’sy, 
glés’sy, neighed (nad), rime, tenor-drummer 
(tén’ér drtiim’ér), splén’dor (dér), glittered (glit’érd), 
plimes, crimson (krim’z’n), pair’ple, knights (nitz), 
glistened (glist’ ’nd), spangles (spayn’g’lz), elephant 
(él’é fant), ca’ pérs, cantered (can’térd), sham’bling, 
plaudits (pléd‘its), list’léss, mas-ti-cat’ing, mys’tér-¥, 
curved (cfirv’ ’d). 
Read slowly and distinctly: 
(a) How the bugles played and played! 
(b) How the glossy horses tossed their flossy manes 
and neighed. 
(c) And how the boys behind, high and low of every 
kind, 
Marched in unconscious capture, with a 
rapture undefined! 
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(d) How the cages jolted past, with each wagon 
battened fast. 
(e) And his chief attention paid to the little mule 
that played 
A tattoo on the dashboard with his heels, in 
the parade. 


EXERCISES 


— 


. What are the most interesting things in the circus- 
day parade? 

. Explain “hungry hearts’? 

. What was the “melody sublime’? 

. Describe the band wagon. 

. Tell how the boys felt as they marched behind. 

- How were they captured? 

. Tell how the horsemen looked to the boys. 

. Tell of the animals in the parade. 

. Explain “tame to the plaudits of their fame.” 

. What was the mystery about each wagon? 

11. What hinted of what was in the closed. wagons? 

12. Describe the clown and his mule. 

13. Tell of the most interesting things you have seen at 

the circus. 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Ritey: The Old Swimming Hole. No Boy Knows. The Raggedy-Man. 
Hoee: A Boy’s Song. 

Waite: Court of Boyville. 

Wuirtier: The Barefoot Boy. 

Lonerettow: The Children’s Hour. 

Warner: Being a Boy. 

ANDERSEN: The Naughty Boy. 

Van Dyke: The Ruby Crowned Knight. 

Cuitp: The Boy’s Heaven. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 


apap ‘5 one of the most popular and one of 
the very finest of all the tales written by 
that prince of story-tellers, Hans Christian 
Andersen. Every one who has ever felt awk- 
ward or out of place, or who has been looked 
down upon by others, can fully appreciate this 
tale. The vivid pictures, the striking incidents, 
the quick turns, and the series of surprises, give 
this story real charm, and make us follow the 


careerior Lhe, Ugly Ducking: with intense 


Tur Ucry Duck.ine 
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interest. Read _ this story and see whether 
or not the “Duckling” was “Ugly” after all. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 
I. THE NEST 

It was summer time and very beautiful in 
the country. The wheat fields were yellow, the 
oats were green, and hay was stacked up in the 
green meadows, and the stork went about on his 
long red legs and chattered Egyptian, for this 
was the language he had learned from his 
mother. 

In a sunny. spot stood an old farmhouse, and 
near the house there was a deep canal. Between 
the house and the water grew great burdocks, so 
high that the children could stand upright under 
the tallest of them. It was just as wild there as 
‘ in the deepest wood. 

In this cool and quiet place, a Duck sat on her 
nest, Waiting for the eggs to hatch. She had 
been there a long time and was getting restless. 
It- was lonesome work, for there were few 
visitors. The other ducks preferred the gay, 
noisy crowds on the canal to a quiet gabble under 
the burdocks. 

At last, one eggshell cracked and broke open; 
then another and another. Click! Click! Every — 
egg was alive. “Peep, peep,” cried the duck- 
lings, and stuck out their little heads. 
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“Quack, quack!”’ said the Duck, as the young 
things came waddling out into the world. They 
peered about under the green leaves, and the 
Mother Duck let them look as long as they liked, 
for green is good for the eyes. 

“How wide the world is!”? said the young 
ones; and the burdock world was certainly wider 
than the eggshell world from which they had 
just come. 

“DP’ye think this ss all the world?” said 
Mother Duck. ‘Why, the world stretches far 
beyond the garden, quite to the other side of 
the pastor’s field; but I have never been so far. 

“Are you all here?” said she, rising from the 
nest. ‘No, not all; the largest egg is still there. 
How long is this to last? Tam really tired of it.” 
And she sat down again. 


ll. THE OLD DUCK’S VISIT 


“Well, how goes it?” asked an old Duck who 
had come to pay her a visit. é 

“It goes pretty slowly with this one egg,” said 
the Mother Duck. “It will never hatch, I fear. 
Only look at the others now. Aren’t they the 
prettiest ducks you ever saw? They all re- 
semble their father, the rogue! He has never 
been near me the whole time.” 

“Let me see the egg that will not hatch,” said 
the visitor. “It is a turkey’s egg,— of that 
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you may be certain. I was once cheated myself. 
The trouble I had with those young turkeys! 
For turkeys, young and old, are afraid of the 
water. If you will believe me, not one of them 
would venture in. I quacked and I clacked, 
but it was of no use. 

“But let me see the egg. Ah, yes! That is 
a turkey’s egg. Leave it and teach your duck- 
lings to swim.” 

“I think I will sit on it a little longer,” said 
the Mother Duck. “A day or two more will 
not do any harm.” 

“Just as you please,” said the old Duck, and 
away she waddled. 


Ill. THE DUCKLING IS NOT A TURKEY 


At last the great egg cracked and broke open. 
“Peep, peep!” said the young one, and out it 
tumbled. Oh, how big and ugly it was! The 
Mother Duck looked at it. 

“He is very large for a duckling,”’ said she. 
“None of the others look like that. I wonder 
if he is really a young turkey. Well, we shall 
soon find out. Into the water he shall go, if I 
have to push him in myself.” 

The next day, the weather being fine, Mother 
Duck led her family out into the warm sunshine 
and down to the canal. Swish! Into the water 
she went herself. “Quack! quack!” she cried, 
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and the ducklings plunged in, one after another, 
in fine style. Their legs went of themselves, 
and the ugly gray duckling swam as well as any © 
of them. 7 

“That settles it,” said the Mother Duck. 
“He’s not a turkey, at any rate. Look how well 
he uses his legs, and how straight he holds him- 
self! He is my own child. He is really quite 
handsome, when one looks at him rightly. 

“Quack! quack! Now come with me, my 
children, and I will lead you out into the great 
world and present you in the duck yard. But 
keep close to me, or some one may step on you. 
And beware of the cats.” 


Iv. HE ENTERS THE DUCK YARD 


So they waddled into the duck yard. ‘There 
was a noisy fight going on. Two families were 
quarreling about an eel’s head, and the cat got 
it after all. _ 

“See, my children, such is the way of the 
world,” said the Mother Duck. And she wiped 
her bill, for she, too, was fond of eels. 

“Now use your legs,” said she. “‘ Keep 
together and bow to the old Duck you see yon- 
der. She’s the grandest of all here. She is of 
Spanish blood, they say; and look, she has a 
red rag around her leg; that is something very 
fine; it is the greatest honor a duck can have. 
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“Shake yourselves and don’t turn in your 
toes; a well-bred duck turns its toes out — so! 
Now bend your necks and say ‘Quack!’ ” 

And they did so. But the other ducks looked 
at the newcomers and spoke quite rudely. 

“Just look! If there isn’t another brood,— 
as if there were not enough of us already. And 
what an odd-looking creature that one is! We 
won't have him about anyway.” And one of 
the ducks flew at him and bit him in the neck. 

“Let him alone,” said the Mother Duck; “he 
is not doing any harm.” | 

“No, but he is so big and strange looking,” 
said the Duck who had bitten him; “he must be 
made to suffer for it.” — 

“Those are pretty children that our good 
mother has,” said the old Duck with the red 
rag around her leg. “They’re all handsome 
but that one, and he has not turned out very 
well. I almost wish he could be hatched over 
again.” 

“That can’t be done, my lady,” replied the 
Mother Duck. ““My son is not handsome, it is 
true, but he is a good child, and swims as well as 
any of the others; rather better, in fact. When 
he is older, I think he will be more like the 
others, and perhaps will not seem so big. He 
stayed too long in the egg,— that is the trouble.” 
So saying, the good Mother Duck smoothed the 
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Duckling’s neck and stroked his feathers with 
her bill. 

“The others are graceful enough,” said the old 
Duck. “Pray make yourself at home; and if 
you find an eel’s head, you may bring it to me.” 

So they made themselves at home. 


Vv. HE RUNS AWAY 


But the poor Ugly Duckling was bitten and 
pecked and teased by chickens and ducks alike. 

“Te is too big and ugly for anything,’— that 
was what they all said. And the old turkey 
gobbler, who thought himself an emperor, 
puffed himself out like a ship in full sail, strutted 
up to the poor little creature, and gobbled until 
he was red in the face. 

The poor Duckling scarcely knew what to do 
or where to go. He was quite unhappy. It was 
not pleasant to look so ugly and to be abused 
and made fun of by the whole poultry yard. 

So it went on the first day, and afterwards it 
grew worse and worse. The poor Duckling was 
hunted by every one; even his brothers and 
sisters treated him unkindly. “The cat catch 
you, you nasty creature!” they cried. And the 
mother said, “Ah, if you were only far away!” 

And so it was that the Ugly Duckling was 
bitten by the ducks, pecked by the chickens, 
gobbled at by the turkey emperor, abused by 
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his brothers and sisters; and when the girl came 
to feed the poultry, she kicked him with her 
foot. 

At last he could endure it no longer, so he ran 
through the hedge. The little birds in the 
bushes flew up in fear. 

“That is because I am so ugly,” thought the 
Duckling. And he shut his eyes, but on he ran. 
And so he came to a wide moor where there 
lived some wild ducks. Here he lay the whole 
night long, and was weary and downcast. 

Early in the morning, the wild ducks flew up 
and caught sight of the newcomer. 

“Pray what sort of a creature are you?” they 
asked; and the little Duckling bowed to each of 
them as politely as possible. “‘You are re- 
markably ugly!”’ said the Wild Ducks. “But 
that is nothing to us so long as you-do not marry 
into our family.” 

_Poor thing! He had never thought of marry- 
ing. All he asked was to lie among the reeds, 
and drink some of the swamp water. 

There he lay for two whole days. On the 
third day, there came two wild geese, or rather 
ganders. They had not been long out of the 
egg, and that’s why they were so saucy. 

“Listen, comrade,’ said one of them. 
*“You’re so ugly that I like you. Will you go 
with us and become a bird of passage? Not 
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far from here is another moor, where there are 
some lovely wild geese, as charming creatures 
as ever said ‘Honk!’ You've a chance to 
make your fortune, ugly as you are.” 

“Bing! Bang!”’ sounded through the air; and 
both ganders fell down dead in the reeds, and 
the water became blood red. “Bing! Bang!”’ 
it sounded again, as the whole flock of wild 
geese flew up from the reeds. 

A great hunt was going on. The hunters 
lay hidden in the tall reeds, and some were even 
sitting in the branches of the trees far over the 
water. The blue smoke rose in clouds; and 
the hunting dogs came — splash, splash!— into 
the swamp and broke down the reeds on every 
side. 

The poor Duckling was terrified. He turned 
his head to put it under his wing; and at that 
very moment there came a frightful great dog, 
his tongue hanging far out of his mouth and his 
eyes glaring horribly. The dog put his nose 
close to the Duckling, showed his sharp teeth, 
and — splash, splash!— was gone, without hurt- 
ing him. 

“Oh, Heaven be thanked!”’ sighed the Duck- 
ling. “I am so ugly that even a dog will not 
touch me.” 

And now he lay quite still, while the shots 
rattled through the reeds and gun after gun was 
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fired. At last, late in the day, all was still; 
but even then the poor thing did not stir; he 
waited several hours before he looked around, 
and then hurried away from that terrible moor 
as fast as he could. A fierce storm came up, 
but on he ran, through the storm. 


VI. THE HEN, THE CAT, AND THE OLD WOMAN 


Towards evening the Duckling came to a 
wretched hut. It was so rickety that it did not 
itself know which side to fall on; and that’s why 
it stood up. The wind blew worse and worse. 
The Duckling had to sit down to keep from blow- 
ing away. Then he noticed that the door of 
the hut hung so slanting that he could slip under 
it. So under it he crept, out of the storm. 

In the hut lived an old woman with her Cat 
and her Hen. And the Cat, whom she called 
Sonnie, could arch his back and purr, he could 
even give out sparks. But for that one had to 
stroke his fur the wrong way. The Hen had 
quite small, short legs, and therefore she was 
called Chicabiddy Shortshanks; she laid good 
eggs, and the woman loved her as her own child. 

In the morning they noticed. at once the 
strange visitor, and the Cat began to mew and 
the Hen to cluck. 

““What’s this?”’ said the woman, and looked 
around. But she could not see well, and there- 
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fore she thought the Duckling was a fat duck 
that had strayed. ‘This is a rare prize!”’ she 
said. ‘‘Now I shall have duck’s eggs.” 

And so the Duckling was taken on trial for 
three weeks, but no eggs came. 

Now the Cat was master of the house, and the 
Hen was mistress, and they always said, ““We 
and the world!” for they thought they were 
half the world, and by far the better half. It 
seemed to the Duckling that one might have an- 
other opinion; but this the Hen would not allow. 

“Can you lay eggs?”’ she asked. 

“No.” 

“Then you will be good enough to hold your 
tongue!” 

And the Cat said, “Can you curve your back | 
and purr, and give out sparks?” 

Nor 

“Then you will please have no opinion of your 
own when sensible folks are speaking!”’ 

And the Duckling sat in the corner and was 
downeast. Then he began to think of the 
fresh air and sunshine; and he was seized with 
such a longing to swim on the water, that he 
could not help telling the Hen of it. 

“What ails you?” cried the Hen. ‘You 
have nothing to do, that’s why you have these 
fancies. Lay eggs or purr, and then you will 
forget them.” 
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“But it is so lovely to, swim in the water,” 
said the Duckling; “‘so fine to feel it go over your 
head, and to dive down to the bottom!” 

“Yes, that’s a fine thing, truly,” said the Hen. 
“IT think you must be crazy. Ask the Cat if he 
would like to swim in the water or to dive down. 
Ask our mistress herself, the old woman; no one 
in the world knows more than she. Do you 
think she wants to swim and let the water close 
above her head?” 

“You don’t understand me,” said the Duck- 
ling. “I think I will go out into the wide 
world.” 

“The sooner, the better,” replied the Hen. 

And so the Duckling went away. He swam 
on the water and dived to the bottom, but he 
was shunned by every creature because he was 


so ugly. 
VIl. HE MEETS THE SWANS 


Now came the fall of the year. The leaves 
in the wood turned yellow and brown, and were 
caught up and danced about by the wind. The 
air was very cold. The clouds hung heavy 
with hail and snow, and on the fence stood the 
raven, crying, “Croak! Croak!”’ for mere cold; 
and the poor little Duckling was lonely and 
comfortless. 

One evening just as the glorious sun was set- 
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ting, a flock of large beautiful birds rose out of 
the bushes. The Duckling had never before 
seen anything so beautiful. Their feathers 
were dazzling white, and they had long, slender 
necks; they were swans. 

Spreading their great wings, they uttered a 
strange cry and flew away from that cold region 
to warmer lands, across the open sea. They 
mounted so high, so very high, and the Ugly 
Duckling had such a strange feeling as he 
watched them. 

He turned round and round in the water like 
a mill wheel, stretched out his neck toward them, 
and uttered such a loud, strange cry that it 
almost frightened himself. Oh, he could not 
forget those beautiful happy birds! 

And when he could see them no longer, he 
dived down to the very bottom, and when he 
came up, he was quite beside himself. He knew 
not what the birds were, nor whither they were 
flying, but he loved them as he had never before 
loved anything. He did not envy them. How 
could he think of wishing for such loveliness. 
He would have been content if only the ducks 
had let him stay among them — the poor ugly 
creature! 

And the wind grew so cold, so cold! The 
Duckling had to swim about in the water to keep 
it from freezing over; but every night the hole 
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in which he swam about became smaller and 
smaller, till the Duckling had to use his legs all 
the time to keep the hole from freezing tight. 
At last he became worn out, and lay quite still 
and thus froze fast in the ice. 

Early in the morning, a peasant came by and 
found him there. Taking his wooden shoe, he 
broke the ice to pieces, and carried the Duckling 
home to his wife. 

There the Duckling came to himself again. 
The children wanted to play with him, and ‘in 
his terror he flew up into the milk pan, so that 
the milk spilled about the room. The good 
woman screamed and shook her hand in the air, 
at which the Duckling flew into the meal barrel 
and out again. What a sight he was! The 
woman screamed and struck at him with the 
fire tongs; the children tumbled over one an- 
other, as they tried to catch the Duckling; and 
they laughed and they screamed! Well it was 
that the door stood open, and the poor creature 
was able to slip out between the bushes into the 
newly fallen snow. There he lay, quite worn out. 


VIII. THE NEW SWAN 


One day he was lying on the moor among the 
reeds, when the sun began to shine warmly 
again and the larks to sing. Spring had come 
again, and the world was very beautiful. 
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Then all at once the Duckling rose and flapped 
his wings; they beat the air and bore him stoutly 
away; and before he knew it, he found himself in 
a great garden. Oh, here it was beautiful, 
fresh, and spring-like! Out from the thicket 
came three glorious white swans; they rustled 
their wings, and sat lightly on the water. The 
Duckling knew the splendid creatures, and felt 
a strange sadness. 

“T will swim to them, the royal birds! They 
will beat me because, ugly as I am, I dare to 
come near them. But it matters not. Better 
to be killed by them, than to be chased by ducks, 
beaten by fowls, kicked by the goose girl, and 
to suffer hunger in winter.” 

He flew into the water and swam toward the 
beautiful swans. They looked at him, and came 
sailing down upon him with outspread wings. 

“Tall me,” said the poor creature, and he 
bent his head down upon the water and waited 
for death. 

But what did he see in the water beneath? 
His own image! And lo, he was no longer a 
clumsy dark gray bird, ugly and hateful to look 
at, but —aswan. And the swans swam around 
him and stroked him with their beaks. 

It matters nothing if one has been born in a 
duck yard, if one has been hatched from a 
swan’s egg. 
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Some little children came into the garden. 
They threw bread and corn into the water; and 
the youngest cried, “There is a new one!”’ and 
the other children shouted, ‘‘ Yes, a new one has 
come!”” and they clapped their hands and 
danced about, and ran to their father and 
mother; bread and cake were thrown into the 
water for the newcomer, and they all said, “The 
new one is the most beautiful of all! so young 
and so handsome!”’ And the old swans bowed 
their heads before him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed and hid his head 
under his wings, for he did not know what to do; 
he was so happy, and yet not at all proud. He 
thought of how he had been driven about and 
mocked and despised. And now he heard them 
all saying that he was one of the most beautiful 
of all birds. 

Then he rustled his wings, lifted his slender 
neck, and cried from the depths of his heart,— 
““T never dreamed of so much happiness when I 
was the Ugly Duckling.”— Hans Christian 
Andersen. 


NOTES 


1. Tell of times when you felt out of place or when you saw 
others who seemed to feel awkward and ill at ease. 

2. Diick'ling. A little duck. 

3. Egyptian (é@-jip’shin). Here the language spoken by 
the people of Egypt. 


ba 


So Or 
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D’ye. Do you. 
Pastor’s field (pas’tér). The shepherd’s field. 


. Of Spanish blood. From Spanish stock. Of the 


upper class. A reference to the aristocracy of 
Spain. ; 

Give out sparks. Stroking a cat’s fur the “wrong” 
way often causes electric sparks to pass from 
the fur. 

Chic'a-bid'dy Shért'shanks. A name applied to the 
hen on account of her short legs. 


6 


. Be prepared to pronounce correctly, give meanings, 


and use in sentences of your own: btr’dédck, chat’- 
tér-ed, lone’some (stim), visitors (viz/i-térz), pre- _ | 
ferred (ftird’), waddling (wéd'ling), peered, resemble } 
(ré-zém’b’1), rogue, vén’ture, yon’dér, honor (6n’ér), 
smoothed, pecked (péckt), gdb’blér, emperor (ém’- 
pér-ér), striit’téd, poultry (pdl’tri), newcomer 
(na’kim/ér), pdl-lite’ly, ré-miirk’a-bly, pas’sage, 
swamp (swomp), moor, terrified (tér’i-fid), glar’ing, 
hor’ri-bly, wretched (réch’éd), rick’ét-¥, slant’ing, 
curve (kfrv), sén’si-ble, seized (sézd), fancies 
(fan’siz), crazy (kra’z¥),\shunned (shind), com- 
fortless (ktm/fért-les), daz’zling, peasant (péz’- 
dnt), stout’ly, thick’ét, mocked (mdkt), despised 
(dé-spizd’). 


10. Articulation and pronunciation drill. Read slowly and 


distinctly: 

(a) “Quack, quack!” said the Duck as the young 
things came waddling out into the world. 

(b) “Let me see the egg that will not hatch,”’ said 
the visitor. 

(c) She has a red rag around her leg. 

(d) They’re all handsome but that one, and he has 
not turned out very well. 
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(e) The Ugly Duckling was bitten by the ducks, 
pecked by the chickens, and gobbled at by 
the turkey emperor. 

(f) You’re so ugly that I like you. 

(g) Better to be killed by them, than to be chased 
by ducks, beaten by fowls, kicked by the 
goose girl, and to suffer hunger in winter. 

(4) I never dreamed of so much happiness when I 
was the Ugly Duckling. 


EXERCISES 


. What scene is given at the beginning of the story? 
. What trouble was the mother duck having? 

. What kind of duck hatched from the great egg? 

- How did the mother make sure it was not a turkey? 


Why did the mother think this duck was not like the” 
others? 
What caused the Ugly Duckling to run away? 


. How did the wild ducks and wild geese treat him? 
. Tell of his narrow escapes. 
. Why was the old woman displeased with the Ugly 


Duckling? 

Why was he so happy at the sight of ‘‘those beautiful 
happy birds’’? 

How was he saved from freezing? 

What great discovery did he make? 

Tell how he came to know what he was. 

Why did the old swans bow their heads before him? 

What did the children think of him? 

Explain “he was so happy, and yet not at all proud.” 

If this Duckling were a person what kind of person 
would he be? 


& 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


AnpeRSEN: The Brave Tin Soldier. The Flying Trunk. The Little 
Mermaid. The Storks. 

Srowr: The Hen that Hatched Ducks. 

Grimm Broraprs: The Golden Goose. The Blue Light. The Golden 
Bird. 

PerRAvLt: Cinderella. 

ZEsop: Dog and His Shadow. The Envious Man and the Covetous 
Cuckoo. Hedge-Sparrow, and Owl. 

Poutsson: The Lost Chicken. 

SeweE.u: Black Beauty. 

Saunpers: Beautiful Joe. 


DUTY 


T must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
T must work at my task with a resolute will 
Over and over again. 
— Anonymous. 


HUMILITY 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 


— James Montgomery. 


VACATION SONG 


“H URRAL! School is out!” is the glad 
shout of the boy or girl who has done the 
year’s work well. This is not because boys and 
girls do not like to study. They do. But 
they naturally love best the great schoolroom of 
forest, stream, and meadow where all the lessons 
are learned by heart. 
The author of this poem has told with delight 
of the things she most loves in the great vacation 
school of nature. 


VACATION SONG *# 


I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the schoolroom I love the best. 


My schoolroom lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars; 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 
Like showers of gold dust thrown over the green, 


*Used by the courteous permission of the author. 
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And the winds’ flying footsteps are va as 
they pass, ¢ 

By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 

My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 

And no one whispers, except the breeze, 

Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 

A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My school bell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself, like a schoolboy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of.sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 


My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget, 

For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned. by heart. 


Oh, come! oh, come! or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
Of all the schoolrooms in east or west 
The school of Nature I love the best. 
— Katharine Lee Bates. 
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NOTES 


. Katharine Lee Bates is professor of literature in 


Wellesley College near Boston. She has written 
many beautiful poems, among them being one now 
generally loved, ‘‘ America the Beautiful.” 


. What profitable things may children do during vaca- 


tion? 


- School of Nature. Nature is spoken of as a “school” 


because one can learn so much from a study of 
birds, flowers, streams, meadows, trees, and sky. 


. Pronounce correctly, give meanings of, and use in 


sentences of your own: satchel (sach’él), mds’sy, 
clis’térs, gild, traced, sdr’rél, sé’crét, rip’ pling, 
chestnuts (chés’ntits), patient (pa/shént), dre, 
im-piirt’, autumn (6’tdm). 


. Read slowly and distinctly: . 


(a) I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 
(b) My lessons are written in clouds and trees. 
(c) My school bell rings in the rippling stream. 
(d) My teacher is patient, and never yet 
A lesson of hers did I once forget. 
(e) All her lessons are learned by heart. 


EXERCISES 


. What is “the schoolroom I love the best’’? 
- What are some of the most charming things in the 


schoolroom? 


. Explain “the dance of the sorrel,” “the dip of the 


grass.” 


. How are lessons written in clouds and trees? 
. Why say “no one whispers, except the breeze’’? 
. What is the new school bell? 
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7. Who are the new schoolmates? 
8. Who is the teacher? 
9. Why are the lessons not forgotten? 
10. Why does the speaker love the school of Nature best? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hoce: A Boy’s Song. 

Wurrtrer: In School Days. The Barefoot Boy. At School Close. 
SHERMAN: Vacation Song. Daisies. 

Frank Hurt: Vacation Time. 

Taytor: The Way to be Happy. 

Keste: All Things Beautiful. 

Westwoop: Little Bell. 

Borie: The Voice of the Grass. 


ONLY ONE MOTHER 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


— George Cooper. 
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